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The  subject  of  this  brochure,  affectionately  known  by  her  numerous  family 
as  “Mother  Tate”,  is  now  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  Her  mind  is  crystal  clear; 
her  memory  remarkable  for  one  of  her  years.  Yet  the  evening  shadows  of  life 
are  slowly  creeping  across  her  vision  and  one  must  speak  a  little  louder  for 
her  to  hear. 

In  her  busy  life  in  raising,  to  maturity,  fourteen  children — seven  boys  and 
seven  girls — all  of  whom  are  still  living  except  one  daughter,  “Mother  Tate” 
has  found  time  to  decorate  her  Halls  of  Memory  with  many  beautiful  thoughts : 
masterpieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  which,  when  time  might  hang  heavy,  bring 
to  her  solace  and  a  peace  of  mind  which  “surpasseth  understanding”. 

She  is  a  queenly  little  woman  and  her  realm  consists  of  a  truly  remarkable 
family.  For  in  addition  to  her  own  sons  and  daughters,  the  “baby”  of  which 
is  now  past  fifty  years  of  age  and  the  eldest  child  a  man  in  his  seventy-! ourth 
year,  she  has  had  seventy  grandchildren,  sixty-three  of  whom  are  living;  she 
has  had  one  hundred  and  thirteen  great-grandchildren,  one  hundred  and  seven 
of  whom  are  now  living;  and  as  this  data  is  now  being  compiled  the  author  is 
advised  that  the  “stork  is  again  a-knocking  at  the  door,”  which,  when  the 
“blessed  events”  occur  will  make  “Mother  Tate”  the  great-grandmother  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  great-grandchildren ;  and  nine  great-great-grandchildren. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  author,  in  this  presentation,  to  tell  briefly,  through 
necessity,  of  the  ancestry  of  this  remarkable  little  lady ;  to  give  the  story  o! 
her  fascinating  life  and  to  refer,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  to  her  family;  her  gift 
to  the  generation  in  which  she  lives ;  all  in  the  high  hope  that,  in  the  years 
to  come,  her  life  and  her  life’s  work  may  be  an  inspiration  to  all  her  descendants 
and  to  their  generations  yet  unborn. 

For  her  devotion  to  her  home  and  her  family;  for  the  golden  threads  of  love 
with  which  she  has  “bound  together  as  with  hoops  of  steel”  her  numerous 
children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-grandchildren, 
even  down  to  the  latest  birth,  a  united  family  unitedly  thank  the  God  of  Israel 
for  her  life,  her  love,  her  service ;  for  her  watchful  care  in  hours  of  sickness ; 
for  her  sustaining  influence  in  hours  of  death;  for  the  beautiful  homelife  which 
has  been  their’s  because  of  her;  for  innumerable  joys — happy  thoughts  and 
unbounded  blessings  which  “o’er  the  mystic  cords  of  memory”  are  constantly 
bringing  happiness  to  her  children  and  her  children’s  children  all  causing 
their  lives  to  be  much  fuller  and  more  abundant. 
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Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  Tate  was  born  December  9,  1854,  in  the  then  but  re¬ 
cently  organized  settlement  of  Tooele,  located  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  County  of  Tooele.  At  that  time  Tooele  County 
extended  westerly  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  California. 

She  was  the  first  daughter  and  second  child  of  Phillip  De  La  Mare  and  his 
second  wife  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare. 


HER  ANCESTRY 

LIFE  STORY  OF  PHILLIP  DE  LA  MARE,  HER  FATHER 


Phillip  De  La  Mare  was  born  April  3,  1823,  in  the  village  and  parish  of  Grou- 
ville  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  of  French  parentage.  His  father  was  Francois 
De  La  Mare,  born  May  18,  1794,  at  Saint  Clement,  Jersey  Isle,  and  Jeanne 
Esther  Ahier,  born  November  20,  1794. 

(In  the  summer  of  1908,  the  author  spent  parts  of  several  days  with  Phillip 
De  La  Mare  at  his  home  in  Tooele.  At  those  times,  Grandfather  De  La  Mare 
told  the  story  of  his  most  fascinating  life,  all  of  which  was  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  later  transcribed  and  submitted  for  his  correction  and  approval. 
The  original  manuscript,  with  corrections  and  his  signature  of  approval  is 
now  in  the  author’s  possession  and  from  it  the  following  is  transcribed)  : 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  Century  that  Phillip  De  La  Mare’s  an¬ 
cestors  left  France,  because  of  the  bloody  revolution  that  was  then  taking  place 
in  that  realm,  and  emigrated  to  the  little  Isle  of  Jersey,  located  about  fourteen 
miles  off  the  French  coast  and  which,  on  a  clear  day,  is  plainly  visible  from 
that  point. 

They  were  Protestants  and  were  of  a  law  abiding  and  peaceful  nature. 

The  Isle  of  Jersey,  at  the  present  time  a  possession  of  England,  is  a  land  of 
romantic  history.  It  was  originally  the  home  of  a  Celtic  people  and  although 
it  is  and  has  been  for  centuries  a  farming  land  and  recognized  as  one  of 
England’s  storehouses,  there  yet  remain  today  the  ruins  of  grand  old  castles 
and  structures  of  architectural  beauty  which  tell  of  another  day  when  Feudal¬ 
ism  in  all  its  magnificence  and  pomp  held  sway  in  the  island. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  Phillip  De  La  Mare  and  his  ancestors  were  a  rural 
people.  Francois  De  La  Mare,  the  father,  was  a  contractor  and  builder  and 
in  his  time  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  skill  in  marine  construction 
work  and  possessed  of  great  executive  ability.  Phillip  De  La  Mare’s  grand¬ 
father  was  also  a  contractor  and  built  the  Old  North  Pier  in  the  17th  Century. 
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Mary  Anne  Pervis  Parkin  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare  Jeanetta  Meikeljohn  De  La  Mare 

De  La  Mare 


PHILIP  UE  LA  MARE  AND  HIS  THREE  WIVES 


PICTURE  OP'  RELATIONS  OF  PHILIP  DE  LA  MARE  TAKEN  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  JERSEY  —  ABOUT  1860 


1.  Francis  De  La  Mare,  Nephew  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 

2.  Thomas  De  La  Mare,  Brother  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 

3.  Abraham  De  La  Mare,  Brother  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 
4-.  Philip  De  La  Mare  2nd,  Son  of  Abraham  De  La  Mare 

5.  Thomas  Mauger,  Brother-in-law  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 

6.  Eva  De  La  Mare  Mauger,  Daughter,  Thomas  De  LaMare 

7.  Anita  De  La  Mare,  Daughter  of  Thomas  De  La  Mare 

8.  Elizabeth  De  La  Mare,  Wife  of  Thomas  De  La  Mare 

9.  Jennie  Esther  Aliier  De  La  Mare,  Mother  of  Philip 
De  La  Mare 


10.  Jane  De  La  Mare  deGruchy,  Sister  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 

11.  Elizabeth  De  La  Mare,  Wife  of  Abraham  De  La  Mare 

12.  Jane  deGruchy,  Niece  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 

13.  Lucy  Mauger,  Daughter  of  Thomas  Mauger 

14.  Elizabeth  LeClaire 

15.  James  Mauger 

16.  Niece  of  Philip  De  La  Mare  (deaf  mute) 

17.  Thomas  Mauger,  Jr.,  Son  of  Thomas  Mauger 


GROUP  PICTURE  TAKEN  APRIL  3,  1910  on  PHILIP  DE  LA  MARE  S  88th  BIRTHDAY  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH  OF 
MISS  LYDIA  DE  LA  MARE’S  RESIDENCE,  168  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  TOOELE,  UTAH. 


1.  Unknown;  2.  Jeanette  De  La  Mare  Droubay;  3.  Henry  Droubay;  4.  Loretta  McKendrick  De  La  Mare;  5.  Elvina 
Mallett  De  La  Mare;  6.  John  A.  Smith;  7.  Hedwig  Nelson;  8.  Sophia  Nelson;  9.  Janet  Dunn;  10.  Eliza  Remington; 
11.  Hugli  J.  Gowans;  12.  Sarah  Elkington  Adams;  13.  Elizabetli  I).  Tate;  14.  Robert  G.  De  La  Mare;  15.  Moses  Bruneau; 
16;  Alice  De  La  Mare  Gowans;  17.  Dr.  J.  A.  Phipps;  18.  Lydia  De  La  Mare;  19.  Mabel  M.  Tate;  20.  Annie  Skelton;  21. 
Annie  Green;  22.  John  McLaws;  23.  Jean  Dunn;  24.  Thomas  Atkin;  25.  Mrs.  Gilbert;  26.  Isaac  J.  Elkington;  27.  Jessie 
Gordon;  28.  George  Spiers;  29.  Philip  De  La  Mare;  30.  John  C.  Shields;  31.  James  Dunn:  32.  Peter  Nelson;  33.  Mathias 
B.  Nelson;  34.  Philip  De  La  Mare,  Sr.;  35.  Fredericka  Nelson;  36.  Jessie  Murray;  37.  Mrs.  Gundry;  38.  John  Gillespie; 
39.  Kate  Walters  Scott;  40.  Della  Tate  Campbell;  41.  Alpheus  W.  Droubay;  42.  Cleone  Phillips. 


Like  many  of  the  boys  in  his  day,  Phillip  De  La  Mare  was  privileged  with  but 
a  limited  schooling.  He  was  in  his  tenth  year  when  he  began  to  work  on  a 
farm.  He  spent  two  years  at  this  employment  and  then  secured  a  five-year 
apprenticeship  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  During  this  period  he  received  no  re¬ 
muneration  whatsoever.  The  following  year  he  was  paid  30c  a  day,  which  was 
increased  to  36c  the  next  year. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  Parliament  of  the  Jersey  Government  awarded  to 
Francois  De  La  Mare,  the  father,  the  contract  to  build,  in  granite,  the  great 
Victoria  Pier  located  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Jersey;  the  contract  price  being 
£280,000.  To  the  people  in  those  days  this  was  an  enormous  undertaking  and 
the  amount  of  money  involved  was  considered  almost  fabulous.  Young  De  La 
Mare,  having  learned  his  trade  and  finished  his  apprenticeship,  became  one  of 
his  father’s  assistants.  He  was,  at  this  period,  only  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
yet,  because  of  his  experience,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  twenty-nine  skilled 
blacksmiths,  workmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  all  the  tools  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  construction. 

The  year  1845  saw  the  completion  of  the  Victoria  Pier.  Phillip  De  La  Mare 
was  now  twenty-two  3^ears  old  and  considered  an  expert  in  his  trade. 

Not  being  content  with  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  him  in  Jersey, 
he  went  to  England,  and  there  secured  employment  in  the  shops  of  Abbott 
and  Brown,  at  Van  Castle.  Here  he  worked  for  three  years,  studying  during 
his  spare  time  and  endeavoring  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

While  in  England,  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  great  high  level  bridge 
across  the  Tyne  River.  It  was  made  in  five  sections  and  stood  over  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  rushing  waters  of  the  river  below.  The  bridge 
is  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  bridge  built  con¬ 
necting  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1847,  his  father,  Francois  De  La  Mare,  was  awarded  a  second 
contract  by  the  Government  of  Jersey  to  build  the  Albert  Pier.  This  was  an 
enterprise  even  greater  than  the  building  of  the  Victoria  Pier.  Young  De  La 
Mare  was  called  home  from  England.  Five  hundred  men  were  employed  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  great  project  which  had  cost  £549,000  was 
completed.  So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work  that  Philip  De  La  Mare, 
himself,  made  £10,000  clear  profit. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  he  heard,  one  day,  from  one  of 
his  workmen — John  Le  Cocq,  a  blacksmith — that  a  new  religion  was  being 
preached  in  the  town.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  nature,  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  upon  attending  one  of  the  meetings  was  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  principles  and  doctrines  there  taught  that  he  requested  baptism.  One 
week  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  began  preaching  the  Gospel 
as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
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DESERET  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Utah  by  the  Mormon  people, 
Brigham  Young — at  that  time  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints — set  apart  certain  men  to  go  on  missions  for  the  Church 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Among  those  called  was  John  Taylor,  one 
of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Apostle  Taylor  was  called  to  go  to  France.  There  he  was  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and,  further,  was  to  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon  into  the  French  language. 
He  was  also  given  another  assignment. 

President  Young,  realizing  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  Utah  new  ideas,  new 
enterprises  and  new  industries  to  develop  and  build  up  the  “waste  places”  of 
Deseret,  advised  his  brethren  who  were  to  travel  in  foreign  lands  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  for  enterprises  and  industries  that  could  be  organized  and  developed 
in  Utah. 

Elder  Taylor,  in  company  with  other  missionaries,  left  Utah  in  the  spring  of 
1849.  In  the  group  were  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Joseph  Toronto,  bound  for  Italy, 
and  Erastus  Snow,  on  his  way  to  Sweden.  Apostle  Taylor  took  passage  on 
the  boat  “Westervelt”  and  after  a  month’s  travel  reached  his  destination. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where  Elder  W.  C.  Dunbar  was 
doing  missionary  work.  After  remaining  in  Jersey,  in  company  with  Elder 
Dunbar,  for  some  six  or  seven  days,  he  prepared  to  return  to  France,  to  resume 
his  labors.  It  was  during  this  week’s  stay  in  Jersey  that  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Phillip  De  La  Mare. 

Phillip  De  La  Mare  had  been  baptized  into  the  Church  by  Elder  Dunbar  in 
1849.  At  the  time  he  met  Apostle  Taylor,  he  was  with  his  father  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  for  the  Jersey  Government,  of  the  great  Albert  Pier. 

Elder  John  Taylor  returned  to  France  to  resume  his  labors.  After  a  winter 
of  successful  labor,  he  again  went  to  Jersey.  His  object,  this  time,  was  to 
secure  Phillip  De  La  Mare  to  assist  in  translating  and  publishing  the  Book  of 
Mormon  into  the  French  language. 

Elder  De  La  Mare,  for  he  had  now  been  ordained  to  the  Higher  Priesthood, 
had,  by  this  time,  acquired  such  a  strong  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Gospel  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  to  the  call.  They  left  Jersey  for 
France  on  a  cutter  run  by  one  Philip  Countanc,  an  uncle  of  Phillip  De  La 
Mare.  After  a  short  and  safe  voyage,  they  landed  at  Granville,  in  Normandy. 

A  long  journey  on  foot  now  lay  before  them.  They  started  east  toward  the 
seaport  of  Havre  de  Gras  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  River.  Their  course  took 
them  through  a  beautiful  country  covered  with  many  prosperous  plantations. 
They  were  especially  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  “Colza”  plant. 
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The  Colza  plant  is  an  oil  plant ;  the  oil  from  which  was  used  in  lamps  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  homes  in  the  place  of  sperm  oil  which  was  then  generally  used  for 
that  purpose.  So  interested  was  Apostle  Taylor  in  this  industry  that  he  was 
tempted  to  follow  President  Young’s  injunction  and  carry  the  necessary  seed 
and  knowledge  of  cultivation  back  to  Utah.  This  failed  to  materialize,  however. 

Upon  arriving  at  Havre  de  Grace,  they  journeyed  direct  for  Paris.  Here  they 
arrived  after  an  uneventful  seven  days;  their  entire  trip  requiring  about  two 
weeks. 

Without  delay,  work  was  begun  on  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
into  the  French  language.  L.  A.  Bertrand,  a  writer  on  economic  questions 
and  Elder  Taylor’s  first  convert,  assisted  in  the  work.  C.  C.  Bolton  and 
John  Peck  also  helped. 

Very  shortly  after,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  the  French  Branch  of  the  Church 
was  organized.  The  Church  paper  “L’etoile  du  Deseret,”  was  published  and 
great  efforts  were  made  in  promulgating  the  Gospel. 

Three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Apostle  Taylor  received  a  communication  from  President  Young  urging  him  to 
further  his  endeavors  in  getting  ideas  and  machinery,  if  necessary,  to  send  to 
Deseret  to  build  up  her  industries.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
De  La  Mare  left  Paris  for  Arras,  a  little  town  in  the  northern  part  of  France. 

For  many  years  this  district  had  been  noted  for  its  extensive  beet  sugar 
industries,  putting  upon  the  French  market  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  annually.  Elders  Taylor  and  De  La  Mare,  in  visiting  this 
place,  were  to  see  if  the  beet  industry  could  be  started  in  Utah. 

They  began  a  careful  investigation.  First  the}r  tested  the  soil  and  the  growing 
plant;  they  then  went  to  the  factories  and  through  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  the  one  in  charge,  they  secured  plans  concerning  all  details. 

The  investigators  were  now  thoroughly  enthusiastic  in  the  work  and  so  sure 
of  its  feasibility  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  England  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital  to  incorporate  a  stock  company. 

John  W.  Coward,  an  extensive  salt  dealer  in  England,  and  a  recent  convert  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  was  the  first  to  join  the  Com¬ 
pany,  purchasing  £1,000  of  the  company’s  stock.  Capt.  Russell,  a  very  wealthy 
ship  builder  who  also  had  joined  the  Church,  became  a  member  of  the  company. 
He  agreed  to  take  a  £9,000  interest  in  the  company.  A  Mr.  Collison,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Liverpool,  in  whose  establishment  John  R.  Win¬ 
der,  was  working  when  he  first  learned  of  Mormonism,  became  a  stockholder 
in  the  company,  purchasing  £1,000  of  company  stock.  Philip  De  La  Mare  was 
also  a  stockholder,  having  put  the  first  £1,000  in  the  company. 
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The  capital  thus  raised  amounted  to  £12,000  or  about  $60,000  in  American 
money.  The  company  was  capitalized  for  this  amount  and  was  given  the  name 
of  the  “Deseret  Manufacturing  Company”.  For  his  efforts  in  organizing  the 
company,  Apostle  Taylor  was  given  $10,000  worth  of  the  company  stock. 

With  the  company  organized  and  the  money  secured,  Elders  Taylor  and  De 
La  Mare  proceeded  to  purchase  the  machinery  and  prepare  it  for  shipment  to 
Utah.  The  machinery  was  purchased  from  Faused  &  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1851. 
On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1852,  Elder  De  La  Mare  left  for  America;  his  des¬ 
tination  being  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  wagons,  etc.,  to  haul  the  machinery  across  the  plains  to  Utah. 


SUGAR  MACHINERY  IS  SHIPPED  TO  AMERICA 

The  machinery,  in  the  care  of  Elias  Morris,  John  Nuttall,  Wm.  Nuttall  and 
Joseph  Nuttall,  left  Liverpool  on  the  ship  “Rockaway,”  March  6,  1852.  Two 
months  later  the  cargo  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  two  months  later  it  arrived 
in  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  transferred  to  small  boats  and  taken  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  in  Indian  Territory. 

Philip  De  La  Mare,  who  had  come  direct  to  Fort  Leavenworth  from  Liverpool, 
was  out  in  the  country  purchasing  oxen  when  the  machinery  arrived.  Capt. 
Russell,  who  had  accompanied  Philip  De  La  Mare  from  England,  was  busily 
engaged  in  making  fifty  wagons  at  a  point  now  occupied  by  the  City  of  Omaha, 
Neb.  These  wagons  and  cattle  were  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  machinery 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

These  two  men  brought  the  cattle  and  wagons  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  where  the 
machinery  was  loaded  and  preparations  were  made  to  commence  the  journey 
to  the  West. 

In  securing  the  cattle  he  had  traveled  on  foot,  or  the  best  way  available,  for 
one  thousand  miles.  Hidden  in  his  belt  that  he  fastened  about  his  waist  was 
$5,000.00  in  gold,  with  which  he  was  to  purchase  the  cattle.  After  he  had  been 
successful  in  this  his  first  move,  he  saw  before  him  a  task  that  looked  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  accomplish.  A  thousand  miles  of  unin¬ 
habited  plains  lay  before  him  and  beyond  rose  great  chains  of  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  mountains.  This  was  to  be  the  course  over  which  he  was  to  travel 
to  reach  Utah — his  destination. 

This  was  his  first  experience  in  this  type  of  work.  He  had  endured  but  little 
of  the  hardships  that  enter  into  a  frontiersman’s  life.  His  home,  where  he  had 
been  raised  and  brought  up  to  manhood,  was  a  community  where  civilization 
had  existed  for  centuries.  His  little  family  consisted  of  his  dear  wife  and  three 
little  children,  and  enroute  all  three  of  the  children,  while  stopping  over  in 
St.  Louis,  were  taken  desperately  ill  with  the  cholera;  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
and  was  buried  at  that  place.  Then,  too,  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  Philip  mar- 
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ried  his  second  wife,  Marie  Chevalier,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  his  family 
while  he  was  absent  attending  to  his  duties.  His  entering  into  the  principle  of 
celestial  marriage  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Apostle  John  Taylor  and  it  was 
he  who  performed  the  ceremony. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  properly  portray  the  trials,  hardships  and  privations 
that  were  incident  to  this  journey  as  told  by  Philip  De  La  Mare.  Just  stating 
the  main  historical  facts  and  incidents  of  the  journey  must  suffice. 

The  fifty  wagons  that  Capt.  Russell  had  made,  proved  to  be  absolutely  worth¬ 
less;  many  of  them  falling  apart  and  others  breaking  down  under  the  great 
weight  of  the  machinery.  As  a  result,  he  was  compelled  to  discard  most  of 
them  and  the  remainder  he  gave  to  poor  families  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Utah.  A  more  exasperating  and  trying  situation  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
He  was  now  without  wagons,  without  money  and  without  friends  to  assist  him. 

His  journey  had  hardly  begun  and  winter  was  hurriedly  coming  upon  him.  But 
with  a  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  he  set  forth  to  get  more  wagons. 
Accidently  he  met  a  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Perry — a  non-Mormon — and  from  him  he 
purchased  on  credit  some  forty  great  Santa  Fe  wagons.  Encouraged  with  his 
success  he  now  undertook  to  load  and  replenish  his  commissary  for  the  many 
months  he  contemplated  being  on  the  journey.  He  secured  a  large  amount  of 
flour  on  credit.  The  flour  later  proved  to  be  filled  with  worms  and  plaster  of 
paris ;  consequently  it  had  to  be  thrown  away.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
reverses  he  experienced  in  this,  his  second  preparation  for  the  journey,  he 
felt  satisfied  with  his  efforts  and  felt  assured  of  success. 

CROSSING  THE  PLAINS 

July  4,  1852  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  journey  across  the  plains.  From 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Philip  De  La  Mare  directed  the  caravan — which,  in  addition 
to  his  own  wagons,  now  included  a  number  of  vehicles  carrying  emigrant  families 
who  had  joined  them  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  along  the  way,  as  they  traveled 
west. 

Out  into  the  great  uninhabited  plains  they  journeyed.  Each  day  they  drew 
further  away  from  civilization.  The  first  beet  sugar  refining  machinery  that 
had  ever  been  brought  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  being  transported 
across  the  great  western  plains  in  forty  ponderous  Santa  Fe  wagons,  each 
drawn  by  from  four  to  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  and  carrying  from  5,000  pounds 
to  9,000  pounds  each  of  iron  machinery. 

What  a  splendid  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  this  great  train  en  route.  It 
was  the  realization  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote:  “Westward  the  course  of  the 
Empire  takes  its  way !”  Days,  weeks  and  months  passed  and  still  they 
traveled.  The  long  hot  days  of  summer  were  now  drawing  shorter  and  cooler 
and  the  falling  of  the  leaves  from  the  trees  predicted  winter. 
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At  Sweetwater  River  they  experienced  their  first  severe  snow  storm.  Snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  the  thermometer  dropped  below  zero.  The  night 
of  the  storm  many  of  the  cattle  got  away  and  ran  in  many  directions.  Most 
of  them  were  recovered  but  some  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  commissary  got  low  and  they  were  compelled  to  kill  some  of  the  remaining 
cattle  for  food.  Necessarily  they  were  forced  to  travel  far  more  slowly.  While 
traveling  through  Wyoming  they  were  met  by  Joseph  Horne,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Apostle  Taylor  to  meet  them.  The  provisions  and  various  articles  he 
brought  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  almost  famished  emigrants. 

At  Green  River,  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  they  purchased  some  cattle  from 
two  trappers,  Descamp  and  Gamier,  to  replace  the  ones  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  kill  and  eat.  These  trappers  had  purchased  the  cattle  from  people 
traveling  in  that  direction.  At  Fort  Bridger  more  assistance  was  received. 
Abraham  O.  Smoot  had  brought  from  Salt  Lake  City,  a  load  of  flour.  That 
particular  item  of  food,  at  that  time,  was  selling  for  $50.00  per  hundred 
pounds  in  Utah. 

After  a  few  days  of  rest,  Elder  Smoot  began  his  return  journey,  taking  with 
him  several  of  the  emigrants. 

Shortly  after  reaching  the  Bear  River,  the  mountainous  trails  were  found  so 
rugged  and  the  snow  on  them  so  deep  that  several  of  the  largest  boilers  of 
machinery  had  to  be  left  behind.  They  were  brought  in  the  following  spring. 

The  caravan  then  continued  its  journey.  After  crossing  the  Bear  River,  the 
trail  of  the  Pioneers  of  1847  was  followed,  coming  through  Emigration  Canyon 
to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  This  destination  was,  at  long  last,  reached  and  the 
journey  ended.  The  families  that  had  accompanied  the  “train”  stopped  off  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  machinery  wras  taken  on  to  Provo  City,  about  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  November,  1852; 
five  months  having  been  spent  in  making  the  journey  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 

After  making  delivery  of  the  machinery  at  Provo,  Philip  De  La  Mare  re¬ 
turned  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  established  a  home  for  his  two  wives  and  two 
children.  During  the  winter  of  1852-3  he  secured  employment  from  Kink  aid 
and  Livingston,  the  leading  merchants  in  Salt  Lake  at  that  time.  He  worked 
under  contract  for  that  firm  getting  out  wood  and  timber  from  adjacent  canyons 
and  while  so  contracting,  employed  the  services  of  Sharp  Walker  (Samuel  S. 
Walker)  and  “Bob”  Walker  (Joseph  R.  Walker),  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Mary 
Long  Walker,  who  in  the  fall  of  1852  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  as  converts  to  the 
Mormon  faith.  These  two  young  men,  with  their  two  younger  brothers  later 
became  eminent  merchants,  bankers  and  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence  in 
Utah  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  he  moved  his  family  and  established  his  home  in  Tooele 
where  it  remained  during  the  balance  of  his  life.  It  was  on  December  9th  of 
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that  year  that  his  first  baby  girl  by  his  wife  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare  was 
born — a  baby  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Elizabeth;  the  principal  subject 
of  this  sketch. 


JOINS  STEPTOE’S  EXPEDITION 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,  1854,  Lt.  Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  detachment  of  government  troops  and 
surveyors.  Col.  Steptoe  had  been  offered  the  Governorship  of  the  Utah  Terri¬ 
tory,  but  on  investigating  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Utah,  refused  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  endorsed  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Brigham  Young  for  a  second 
term. 

The  Steptoe  party  remained  in  Salt  Lake  during  the  winter  but  in  the  spring 
of  1855  left  on  a  Government  Survey  expedition  to  the  northwest.  Philip  De 
La  Mare,  at  that  time  was  employed  by  the  Steptoe  party  to  travel  with 
them  and  have  charge  of  the  blacksmithing  enroute.  He  was  with  this  organi¬ 
zation  when  the  Steptoe  Valley  in  Nevada  was  given  its  name.  After  serving 
about  18  months  in  this  capacity,  he  received  word  of  the  famine  in  Utah 
caused  by  the  grasshopper  plague.  He  thereupon,  forthwith,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  was  paid  in  full  for  his  services.  This  amounted  to  several  thousand 
dollars  in  gold. 


RETURNS  TO  TOOELE 

At  the  first  opportunity,  he  sent  part  of  the  gold  to  his  family  in  Tooele  and 
then  went  direct  to  San  Bernardino,  then  a  Mormon  Colony,  and  outfitted 
himself  with  teams  and  wagons  loaded  with  food,  clothing,  and  dry  goods  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  alleviate  the  wants,  not  only  of  his  own  family,  but 
neighbors  and  fellow  church  people  who  were  in  dire  need.  Then  he  started 
back  over  “the  Mormon  Trail”  through  Las  Vegas,  St.  George,  Fillmore,  Lehi 
and  then  up  Cedar  Valley  to  his  home  in  Tooele  Valley.  His  loved  ones  and 
the  townspeople  in  general  were  made  very  happy  on  his  return. 

The  peace  and  joy  that  were  his  in  being  again  with  his  family  were  not  to 
be  of  long  duration.  For  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1857,  while  the  Saints  were 
celebrating,  at  Brighton,  the  10th  anniversary  of  their  arrival  in  the  Valley, 
Abraham  Owen  Smoot,  Judson  Stoddard,  the  Postmaster  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Porter  Rockwell  rode  up  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon  to  Brighton  and 
told  Pres.  Young  and  the  leaders  of  the  coming  of  Johnston’s  Army. 


VOLUNTEERS  FOR  SERVICE  IN  ECHO  CANYON  WAR 

Philip  De  La  Mare  immediately  volunteered  his  services  and  spent  the  winter 
months  of  1857-58  in  perfecting  defenses  in  Echo  Canyon  to  deter  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Johnston’s  Army  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
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When  peace  was  declared  and  the  Army  was  safely  quartered  at  Camp  Floyd, 
he  again  returned  to  Tooele  and  his  loved  ones.  Here  he  remained  during  the 
years  of  1858-59  and  until  the  spring  of  1860  when  he  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  Channel  Conference  in  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  He  served 
on  this  mission  for  two  years  and  eight  months  when  he  again  returned  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones.  On  the  journey  home  he  brought  a  company  of  immi¬ 
grants,  and  arrived  home  in  September  of  1863. 

OPENS  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  business  in  blacksmithing  in  Tooele,  Philip 
De  La  Mare  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  Spring  of  1864  and  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop  on  Second  South  about  half  way  between  Main  Street  and 
West  Temple.  The  tools  necessary  for  this  shop,  he  made,  largely  of  old 
wrought  iron  wagon  tires;  but  the  tools  and  equipment  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  purchase  cost  him  one  dollar  per  pound.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  moved 
his  blacksmith  shop  to  Tooele  in  order  that  he  could  be  with  his  families. 

Being  an  expert  in  tool  and  scale  making,  the  Government,  about  this  time,  gave 
him  a  contract  to  make  a  large  platform  scale  to  be  used  in  weighing  heavy 
loads.  He  made  the  first  shaft  and  other  metallic  equipment  that  went  into 
the  first  flour  mill  in  Tooele. 

It  was  Philip  De  La  Mare  who  made  the  anchor  for  the  “General  Garfield,”  a 
large  and  splendidly  equipped  boat  used  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  owned  by 
General  P.  E.  Conner,  the  founder  of  Fort  Douglas.  It  was  Captained  by 
Capt.  Doares  and  the  anchor  it  carried  weighed  500  pounds  and  was  made 
from  old  iron  axles  taken  from  the  Santa  Fe  wagons  with  which  Philip  De  La 
Mare  brought  the  beet  sugar  machinery  to  Utah.  This  boat  was  the  mistress 
of  the  inland  salt  sea,  propelled  by  a  large  rear  paddle  wheel  and  operated  by 
steam.  It  made  regular  excursion  trips  from  the  old  pier  near  Lake  Point  to 
Stansbury  Island  and  back  and  often  carried  three  hundred  excursionists  at 
a  time.  The  boat  was  built  at  Corinne  and  then  ran  across  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  to  Lake  Point,  the  first  bathing  resort  on  the  lake.  Later,  the  “General 
Garfield”  was  moved  from  Lake  Point  to  Garfield  Resort  and  made  into  an  inn 
which  for  many  years  was  known  as  Garfield  Hotel. 

RESIDES  IN  TOOELE 

For  many  years  Philip  De  La  Mare  carried  on  his  blacksmithing  in  Tooele. 
He  made  the  farmers’  plows ;  invented  and  made  heavy  duty  plows  used  in 
plowing  up  willow  stumps;  repaired  their  wagons  and  other  machinery — a 
veritable  “Village  Blacksmith.”  In  1873  he  purchased  a  threshing  machine 
from  Geo.  A.  Lowe  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  from  then  on  did  all  the  threshing 
of  wheat  in  Tooele  County  on  shares.  During  all  this  time,  however,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  blacksmithing  and  operated  his  own  farm  in  Tooele.  In  1898,  he 
retired  from  all  activities  except  the  running  of  his  own  farm. 
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He  was  appointed  a  patriarch  and  for  many  years  blessed  the  people  in  the 
authority  of  his  appointment.  He  was  an  honest  man,  a  God-fearing  man.  He 
loved  his  fellowmen  and  his  entire  life  was  devoted  to  their  service.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  great  posterity  who  revere  his  memory.  As  was  once  said  by 
a  great  man  concerning  another :  “His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed 
in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world:  There  was  a  man!” 

“AUNTIE”  MARY  ANN  PERVIS  PARKINS 
Philip  De  La  Mare’s  first  wife 

Mary  Ann  Pervis  Parkins  was  born  at  New  Castle  on  the  Tyne,  Durham 
County,  England,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1823,  the  daughter  of  Isabel  Pervis 
and  Christopher  Parkins. 

Her  father  was  employed  in  a  glass  factory  and  Mary  Ann  worked  in  a 
china  painting  factory.  She  was  small  in  stature  but  prim  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  whatsoever  she  did.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  her  hair  light  brown. 
She  wore  it  parted  in  the  center  with  an  underturn  over  her  ears.  Though 
English,  her  accent  was  more  Scottish. 

Her  parents  ran  a  boarding  house  and  she  thereby  met  many  people  who 
stopped  there.  Among  the  boarders,  there  was  a  young  Mr.  Philip  De  La 
Mare  from  Jersey  Isle  who  had  secured  employment  at  Abbott  and  Brown’s 
at  Van  Castle.  It  was  while  boarding  at  her  parents’  place,  that  she  met  young 
De  La  Mare,  fell  in  love  with  him  and  became  his  wife  in  Sunderland,  North- 
umerland  County,  England,  in  September  1846. 

Philip  De  La  Mare  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  had  come  from  Jersey  Isle 
to  New  Castle  on  Tyne  where  plans  were  being  made  to  build  the  first  large 
bridge  connecting  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  here  employed  for  about 
three  years. 

Philip’s  and  Mary’s  first  child  was  a  daughter  whom  they  named  Mary  Jane 
and  who  was  born  May  16,  1848  at  Sunderland,  England.  It  was  in  this  same 
year  that  Philip’s  father  called  him  home  to  Jersey  to  assist  with  a  contract 
which  he  had  taken  to  build  the  great  Prince  Albert  Pier  on  Jersey  Isle’s  coast. 

The  first  home  of  this  young  couple  in  Jersey  was  at  the  home  of  Francois  De 
La  Mare  and  Jeanne  Esther  Ahier,  Philip’s  parents.  Their  first  son  was  born 
February  16,  1849  and  he  was  given  the  name  of  Philip  F.  In  her  young 
married  life,  she  caught  cold  in  her  head  which  resulted  in  her  losing  her  hear¬ 
ing,  which  handicap  remained  with  her  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was 
baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  William 
Howells,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  22nd  day  of  August,  1849.  She  was  baptized 
in  the  Sea  at  St.  Alban’s,  Jersey  Isle. 

Their  third  child  was  another  son,  whom  they  named  Theophilus,  and  he  was 
born  at  St.  Helier,  Jersey  Isle,  in  June,  1851. 
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On  the  11th  day  of  January,  1852,  Philip  De  La  Mare  and  his  little  family 
left  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  good  ship  Kennebeck,  for  America.  They 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1852.  Here  a  change  of 
boats  had  to  be  made  to  travel  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis,  their 
destination. 

Elder  Win.  C.  Dunbar,  the  Mormon  Elder  who  had  baptized  Philip  De  La  Mare 
into  the  Church,  decided  to  take  a  boat  called  the  “Saluda”  up  the  river.  Mary 
Ann  and  her  husband  were  detained  to  look  after  getting  some  beet  sugar 
machinery  past  the  Custom  Offices  as  Philip  had  been  assigned  to  direct  the 
hauling  of  the  machinery  across  the  plains  to  Utah.  It  was  most  fortunate 
that  they  were  detained  as  the  boat  that  Elder  Dunbar  took  exploded  on  the 
trip  up  and  several  hundred  people  were  killed.  Elder  Dunbar’s  wife  and  all 
their  belongings  were  lost.  In  due  time  the  De  La  Mare  family  arrived  at 
their  destination  in  St.  Louis. 

They  had  scarcely  gotten  settled  here  when  the  dread  plague,  Cholera,  struck 
the  camp  and  took  the  life  of  little  Mary  Jane.  The  other  two  children  survived. 

Due  to  many  delays,  the  great  caravan  of  Santa  Fe  wagons  carrying  the 
machinery,  did  not  leave  on  the  journey  westward  until  July  4,  1852.  Henry 
Evans  drove  the  wagon  in  which  Mary  Ann  rode  and  assisted  her  with  the 
children  as  they  journeyed  on. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  November,  1852,  and  that  winter  Philip 
started  a  blacksmith  shop  on  2nd  South  between  Main  and  West  Temple  Streets. 

To  pay  for  the  necessary  blacksmith  tools,  Mary  Ann  sold  many  of  her  price¬ 
less  possessions  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose. 

In  1854,  the  De  La  Mare  family  made  their  home  in  Tooele.  Their  first  resi¬ 
dence  was  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  fire  place.  Here  Mary  Ann  had 
three  additional  children: 

Esther  Jane,  born  March  11,  1855 
Joseph  William,  born  September  28,  1859 
Hyrum,  born  April  6,  1867. 

Mary  Ann  was  a  musician ;  played  the  bass  violin  and  was  trained  in  the  art 
of  china  painting.  She  died  in  Tooele  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1896.  She 
was  much  beloved  by  the  entire  family ;  she  and  Marie  being  especially  attached 
to  one  another. 


MARIE  CHEVALIER,  HER  MOTHER 

Marie  Chevalier  (maiden  name),  mother  of  Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  Tate,  was 
born  February  20,  1823,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  Le  Cornu 
Chevalier,  at  Trinity,  on  Jersey  Isle. 
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At  the  age  of  four  years,  her  father  died,  in  the  year  1827,  leaving  her  mother 
with  four  children,  viz.,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  John  and  Marie.  John  died  before 
reaching  his  ’teens,  but  Edward  and  Elizabeth  grew  to  maturity,  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives  on  Jersey  Isle. 

Marie  spent  her  childhood  days  in  Trinity  Town,  received  such  education  as 
the  schools  of  that  day  afforded  and,  in  the  early  period  of  young  womanhood, 
learned  the  trade  of  dressmaking. 

Desiring  greater  opportunities  and  better  living  conditions,  she,  with  a  girl 
friend,  also  a  seamstress,  left  her  home  and  went  to  St.  Helier,  the  capital  city 
of  Jersey  where  they  readily  secured  employment. 

It  was  while  so  employed  and  while  residing  at  St.  Helier  that  Marie  Chevalier 
first  heard  of  the  Restored  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  taught  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  Mormon  missionaries  were  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  she  and  her  girl  friend  lived,  and,  first,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  they 
decided  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings.  At  that  meeting,  the  Mormon  Elders 
spoke  on  the  First  Principles  of  the  Gospel  and  so  impressed  was  Marie  Che¬ 
valier  by  what  she  heard,  being,  naturally,  of  a  religious  disposition  and  a 
student  of  the  bible  from  her  youth,  she  readily  accepted  as  truth,  the  teachings 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Elders  and  from  then  on  became  an  ardent  investigator 
of  Mormonism. 


JOINS  THE  L.  D.  S.  CHURCH 

Her  people,  being  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  and  two  of  her  Uncles  being 
ministers  in  the  Trinity  Parish,  she,  naturally,  found  much  opposition  from 
that  source  in  the  course  she  had  elected  to  pursue. 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  her  in  her  studies  of  the  Gospel  but  rather  accen¬ 
tuated  them  until,  in  the  month  of  February,  1849,  she  sought  baptism  and 
confirmation  and  as  a  result,  under  the  administration  of  Elder  William  C. 
Dunbar,  she,  at  that  time,  was  inducted,  as  a  member,  into  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Membership  in  the  Church  strengthened  her  testimony  and  increased  her  faith 
to  the  extent  that,  in  a  few  months,  she  developed  within  herself  an  intense 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Zion,  the  Promised  Land,  where  she  could  live  under  the 
leadership  and  influence  of  men  of  God  and  associate  daily  with  the  “people 
of  the  Covenant.” 

She  was  not  unaware  of  the  hardships  that  lay  before  her  or  the  anguish  of 
spirit  that  awaited  her.  She  fully  realized  the  sorrow  that  would  be  her’s  in 
parting  with  mother,  with  home  and  loved  ones;  she  was  prepared  to 
face  all  this  and  accept  the  censure  that  would  be  heaped  upon  her  by 
friends  and  associates  in  her  taking  the  course  upon  which  she  had  determined. 
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LEAVES  HER  HOME  FOR  ZION 


The  date  of  the  parting  was  a  cold  foggy  December  morn  in  the  year  1851. 
With  tear-stained  eyes  and  an  aching  heart,  she  had  bid  her  loved  ones  “good¬ 
bye”  at  Trinity  Parish.  It  was  the  last  time  she  was  to  see  her  mother  and 
other  loved  ones  in  her  family.  To  her  friends  and  former  associates  she  had 
bid  farewell.  Then,  with  what  baggage  she  was  to  take  with  her,  she  proceeded 
to  England  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  good  ship  “Kennebeck”  which  lay  in 
Liverpool  harbor  awaiting  its  departure  for  the  New  World. 

It  was  not  a  large  boat;  not  a  luxury  liner  as  the  ones  that  sail  the  high  seas 
of  today.  It  was  just  a  good  seaworthy  sailboat  that  would  require  weeks  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  while  only  days  are  now  required. 

Due  to  delays  in  the  “Kennebeck’s”  departure,  it  was  necessary  for  Marie  to 
remain  in  Liverpool  several  months  and  until  the  lltli  day  of  January,  1852, 
before  the  voyage  was  commenced.  Its  destination  was  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 


CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC 

The  journey  across  the  Atlantic  was  not  altogether  unpleasant,  for  as  co¬ 
passengers  on  the  ship,  she  had  the  association  of  others,  who,  like  herself,  had 
become  Mormons  and  were  enroute  to  Utah.  The  De  La  Mare  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Philip  De  La  Mare,  the  husband;  Mary  Ann  Parkin  De  La  Mare, 
the  wife,  and  three  little  children.  Marie  had  much  pleasure  in  assisting  Sister 
De  La  Mare  in  caring  for  the  children.  Then,  too,  there  was  an  English 
family  consisting  of  John  Tate,  the  husband,  Ann  Seetree  Tate,  the  wife,  and 
two  small  children.  Little  did  she  know  or  realize  at  that  time  how  closely  her 
life  was  to  be  interwoven  in  the  lives  of  these  two  families. 

The  ocean  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  as  it  was  nearly  three  months  before 
they  arrived  at  their  destination, — St.  Louis. 

That  city,  in  1852,  was  but  a  frontier  town ;  a  trading  post  and  a  point  of 
departure  for  migrations  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  Mexico;  the  Salt  Lake 
Trail  to  Utah  and  California,  and  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the  great  Northwest. 
It  was  a  gathering  place  of  all  kinds  and  races  of  people — and  living  conditions 
were  anything  but  good. 

On  their  arrival  in  St.  Louis  the  Mormon  emigrants  soon  learned  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  would  be  prepared  to  leave  for  the  West.  Much  had 
to  be  gotten  in  readiness  before  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains  could  be  attempted.  For  on  the  shoulders  of  Philip  De  La  Mare 
rested  the  great  responsibility  of  assembling  the  wagons  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  transport  many  tons  of  beet  sugar  machinery  to  Utah  and  it  was 
in  the  De  La  Mare  caravan  that  a  number  of  emigrants  were  to  travel. 
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Innumerable  difficulties  arose  which,  from  time  to  time  delayed  their  departure 
so  that  it  was  not  until  July  4,  1852  that  the  journey  was  commenced.  During 
the  interim,  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  camp  and  many  died,  especially 
among  the  children.  In  the  John  and  Ann  Seetice  family,  both  of  their  little 
ones  died  after  but  a  short  illness.  Cholera  struck  hard  in  the  Philip  and  Mary 
De  La  Mare  home.  All  three  of  their  children  were  desperately  ill  and  during 
those  trying  times,  Marie  Chevalier  was  ever  present  to  nurse  and  otherwise 
assist  in  caring  for  the  little  ones.  Part  of  the  time  it  was  necessary  for  Philip 
to  be  away  from  home  on  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  admission 
of  the  machinery  into  the  United  States.  Before  he  was  successful,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  a  tariff  duty  of  $5,000.00. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  he  learned  of  the  love  and  devotion  that  existed 
between  Ills  wife  Mary  and  Marie  Chevalier  and  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Marie  to  his  family  during  those  trying  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  and  loving  care  administered  to  the  children,  the 
dreaded  plague  took  one  of  them  and  in  the  little  cemetery  in  that  frontier 
settlement,  the  child  was  lovingly  laid  to  rest. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Philip  and  his  beloved  Mary  had  several  serious 
talks  concerning  his  entering  into  the  principle  of  celestial  marriage.  As  a 
result  and  in  due  course,  he  proposed  to  Marie  Chevalier  and  was  accepted, 
and  with  Apostle  John  Taylor  officiating  the  two  were  united  in  the  Holy 
Bonds  of  Matrimony  for  time  and  all  Eternity  with  the  loving  approval  of 
Mary.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1852. 

Mary  received  Marie  into  the  family  circle  with  open  arms  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  months  of  trial  and  hardship  there  developed  between  the  two  women 
a  love  that  lasted  down  through  the  years  until  their  lives  ended. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1852,  the  great  ponderous  Santa  Fe  wagons,  loaded 
with  sugar  machinery,  started  west.  In  the  caravan  was  the  covered  wagon 
in  which  Philip,  his  two  wives  and  two  children  rode.  It  was  a  long  and  hard 
journey — one  thousand  miles  across  desert  plains;  through  Indian  and  buffalo 
country  and  over  the  mountainous  country  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  The  days 
ran  into  weeks,  the  weeks  into  months  and  it  wasn’t  until  November  before 
the  caravan  wended  its  way  down  Emigration  Canyon  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Saints. 

During  all  this  perilous  migration;  at  times  when  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep 
and  when  the  winds  were  icy  and  bitter  cold — when  the  commissary  was  so 
low  that  starvation  seemed  very  near,  these  two  noble  women  stood  by  the 
side  of  their  husband  and  carried  on  unafraid. 

Marie  was  a  friend  to  everyone  in  need.  When  Alice  Parker,  the  wife  of  John 
Parker,  emigrants  in  the  company,  died,  Marie  cared  for  and  watched  over  the 
motherless  children  until  their  arrival  in  “the  Valley.”  One  of  these  little  girls, 
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Elizabeth  Parker,  later  became  the  wife  of  Pres.  John  R.  Winder  and  bore  him 
ten  children  whose  descendants  are  very  numerous  now  throughout  the  west. 

On  their  arrival  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  Philip  established  his  family  in  a  home  and 
then,  under  instructions  from  Pres.  Young,  conveyed  the  sugar  machinery  to 
Provo.  He  then  returned  to  his  loved  ones. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare  had  reached  the  land  of 
her  dreams.  With  her  husband  and  Mary  she  attended  meetings  in  the  Bowery 
on  Temple  Square  and  there  saw  and  met  Pres.  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Willard  Richards  and  many  others  of  whom  she  had  heard  and  read 
so  much. 

She  readily  adapted  herself  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  new 
society  in  which  she  found  herself.  For  over  a  year  she  lived  with  her  husband 
and  family  in  Salt  Lake  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  De  La  Mare 
family  moved  to  Tooele  where  they  were  to  make  their  permanent  home.  It 
was  there  that,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  in  1854,  that  Marie’s  first  baby 
girl  was  born — a  child  who,  in  due  time,  was  blessed  and  given  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  by  Elder  Thomas  Atkin,  Sr. 

The  following  constitute  the  children  of  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare  by  her 
husband  Philip  De  La  Mare: 

Francis,  born  March,  1853,  died  1854. 

Elizabeth,  born  December  9,  1854,  married  J.  W.  Tate,  raised  14  children. 
Sophia,  born  August  11,  1857,  married  Jno.  McLaws,  raised  13  children. 

Jno.  C.,  born  April  8,  1858,  married  Agnes  McKendrick,  raised  12  children. 
Mary  Elza,  born  January  6,  1861,  married  Alvin  McCuiston,  raised  4  children. 
Thomas,  born  July  22,  1864,  married  Loretta  McKendrick,  raised  12  children. 
Alice,  born  February  7,  1867,  married  James  Gowans,  raised  10  children. 

The  years  during  which  Marie  had  her  babies  and  reared  her  family  were 
trying  years  indeed.  Often  left  to  care  for  her  own  children  as  well  as  Mary’s 
family,  when  her  husband  was  with  Steptoe  and  his  men  in  the  Northwest; 
when  he  was  gone  for  three  and  one-half  years  on  his  mission  to  Jersey  and  was 
required  to  leave  home  for  other  reasons,  still  with  pioneer  fortitude  she  carried 
on  with  the  responsibilities  that  were  her’s.  When  her  uncle  John  Chevalier  died 
in  Jersey  Isle,  he  left  Marie  a  little  money  and  with  this  money  she  purchased 
some  acreage  on  the  outskirts  of  Tooele  from  Matthew  Pickett.  This  land  was, 
for  many  years,  known  as  the  “De  La  Mare  farm.”  Later  when  Marie’s 
mother  died,  she  left  Marie  $360.00.  Although  this  amount  of  money  was  a 
small  fortune  in  those  days  and  the  De  La  Mare  family  was  in  serious  need  of 
same,  yet  Marie  permitted  it  to  be  used  to  emigrate  Margaret  Harman,  an 
old  friend  in  Jersey  Isle,  to  Zion,  and  when  Margaret  and  her  family  arrived 
they,  being  penniless,  were  taken  in  and  cared  for  by  Marie  until  they  were 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  Her  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  others. 
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She  was  a  teacher  in  the  first  Relief  Society  in  Tooele  and  later  was  made  Treas¬ 
urer,  which  position  she  held  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  day 
of  September,  1884. 

And  so,  Marie  Chevalier,  the  little  French  girl,  born  and  reared  to  young 
womanhood  in  Trinity,  an  ancient  Parish  of  French  peasantry  on  Jersey  Isle, 
brought  out  of  the  world,  through  the  ministrations  of  the  Elders,  to  the  Zion 
of  the  “Latter  Days”,  had  become  a  mother  in  Israel  and  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  honorable  family  that  was  to  take  prominent 
part  in  the  Redemption  of  Zion  and  the  establishment  in  the  earth  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  Truly,  her’s  is  a  name  worthy  of  perpetuating!  And  in  the 
generations  yet  unborn,  it  will  ever  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance  and 
loving  devotion  by  her  children  and  her  children’s  children. 


JEANETTA  MEIKELJOHN 

Aune  Jeanetta  was  the  third  wife  of  Philip  De  La  Mare.  She  was  born  April 
13,  1840,  at  Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland.  Her  parents  were  Robert 
Meiklejohn  and  Mary  McLachlan  and  they  arrived  in  Utah  on  October  24, 
1855,  in  the  Milo  Andrus  Company. 

She  was  the  mother  of  the  following  children  by  Philip  De  La  Mare,  they 
having  been  married  at  the  Endowment  House  on  July  16,  1857 : 

Robert  M.  De  La  Mare,  born  October  6,  1859,  died  1860. 

Lydia,  born  March  2,  1865 
Mary  Agnes,  born  February  8,  1867 
Josephine  M.,  born  January  30,  1869 
Colin  M.,  born  January  11,  1871 
Franklin  M.,  born  November  16,  1873 
Ann  Jeanetta,  born  December  30,  1875 
Clarence  Phillip,  born  July  12,  1884. 

Her  father,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  joined  the  L.D.S. 
church  in  1851.  Jeanetta  was  blessed  and  named  by  Charles  S.  Hamilton.  Her 
mother  was  baptized  October  26,  1848,  by  Elder  Robert  Meikeljohn. 

Her  parents  and  family  sailed  for  America  on  April  22,  1855,  in  the  Isreal 
Barlow’s  Company.  They  sailed  via  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis  and  in 
the  summer  of  1855,  in  a  great  caravan  of  337  wagons,  consisting  of  eight 
companies,  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah.  Jeanetta  walked  practically  all  the  way. 

On  arrival  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Jeanetta  lived  the  first  winter  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Babbitt  who  resided  near  1st  South  and  3rd  West  Streets.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  go  to  Stockton,  Utah,  where  she  cooked  for  the  men  cutting 
wild  hay  in  Stockton  Lake  Area. 
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In  1880  she  was  called  by  President  Francis  M.  Lyman  to  study  obstetrics 
and  was  in  the  first  Medical  Class  in  Utah  under  Drs.  C.  M.  Benedict,  Seymour 
B.  Young  and  W.  F.  Anderson;  she  completed  the  course  in  the  same  year. 
She  lived  at  the  home  of*  L.  John  Nuttle. 

Her  mother,  Mary  Meiklejohn  was  the  first  President  of  the  First  Relief  Society 
of  the  Tooele  Ward,  organized  in  1870.  On  September  18,  1878,  her  mother 
was  appointed  Stake  President  of  the  Relief  Society  and  she  succeeded  her  as 
the  Tooele  Ward  President.  She  was  honorably  released  March  30,  1891  when 
she  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  live  in  the  15th  Ward  about  150  South  2nd 
West  Street. 

Jeanetta  was  a  loving  wife,  an  affectionate  mother  and  a  true  friend.  She  was 
closely  associated  with  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Bathsheba  Smith 
and  Sarah  Kimball  in  Relief  Society  work.  She  died  in  Tooele  on  March  26, 
1905  after  a  lingering  illness. 

ELIZABETH  DE  LA  MARE  TATE 

Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  Tate,  the  first  daughter  born  to  Marie  Chevalier  and 
Philip  De  La  Mare,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1854, 
in  the  little  settlement  of  Tooele.  At  this  time,  Tooele,  itself,  was  only  about  four 
years  old,  having  been  pioneered  first  by  John  Rowberry,  who  in  December,  1849, 
went  there  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  locate  grazing  lands  for  stock  which  he  had 
in  charge  but  which  belonged  to  Ezra  T.  Benson.  A  few  weeks  prior  to  this, 
however,  another  party  of  men,  also  in  the  employ  of  Apostle  Benson,  arrived 
on  Settlement  Creek,  which  is  located  just  south  of  Tooele,  with  the  purpose 
of  locating  a  mill  site.  In  this  group  was  Phineas  R.  Wright,  a  mill-wright. 

These  few  historical  facts  of  this  settlement  are  given  because  its  history  from 
1854  on  even  to  the  present  day  and  the  lives  of  the  De  La  Mare  and  Tate 
families  are  inseparably  connected.  It  might  also  be  observed,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  taken  from  the  name  of  the  Tule  bush  which,  at  that  time,  abounded 
in  that  locality,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Settlement  Creek.  Thomas 
Bullock,  pioneer  clerk  and  secretary  to  Brigham  Young,  in  a  public  document 
of  that  period,  misspelled  the  name,  writing  it  “Tooele”  and  this  orthography 
has  so  remained  ever  since. 

Although  Tooele  was  but  a  few  years  old,  yet  it  had  made  considerable  im¬ 
portant  history;  Jacob  Hamblin  and  his  wife,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Arza  Judd, 
had  moved  there  in  1851  and  it  was  there  that  the  great  “Apostle  to  the  La- 
manites”  commenced  his  ministry  among  those  peoples.  It  was,  also,  in  Tooele 
that  Jacob  adopted  the  little  Gosiute  Indian  boy  whom  they  named  “Albert”  and 
who  bore  the  Hamblin  name  until  his  death. 

By  1854,  the  old  Fort  had  been  built.  It  was  an  adobe  wall  surrounding  the 
settlement  and  was  erected  as  protection  against  Indian  depredations. 
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Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  was  a  small  baby  but  a  very  healthy  one  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permitted  she  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  a  fast  day  meeting 
where  in  the  arms  of  Elder  Thomas  Atkin,  Sr.,  she  was  given  a  blessing  and 
the  name  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  not  an  easy  life  that  lay  before  this  infant.  Yet  it  was  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one;  a  life  filled  with  hard  work  and  pioneering,  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
with  health  and  sickness.  It  was  to  be  a  very  long  life,  and  in  those  many 
years,  now  nearing  the  century  mark,  she  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  in  bringing,  directly  and  indirectly,  many  embodied  spirits 
into  the  world  which  were  to  play  most  important  parts  in  the  generation  in 
which  they  lived. 

Because  of  a  really  remarkable  memory,  Mother  Tate,  as  she  is  now  affection¬ 
ately  known,  has  furnished  many  interesting  and  historic  experiences  in  her 
life  which  the  writer  will  attempt  to  herein  chronicle.  An  extensive  book  could 
easily  be  written  should  all  details  of  her  fascinating  life  be  told  but  time  and 
space  will  permit  of  but  this  short  abridgement. 

One  of  her  earliest  recollections  was  the  excitement  caused  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Utah  by  Johnston’s  Army.  In  the  general  exodus  of  the  people 
from  the  settlements  in  the  Salt  Lake  and  adjacent  valleys  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west,  her  father’s  first  wife,  Aunt  Mary,  and  the  children,  including 
Elizabeth,  were  sent  south  to  Lehi,  while  her  mother,  and  Rosie  Shields  Lee,  and 
certain  other  of  the  women  were  to  remain  and  cook  for  the  men  tending  the 
crops  and  cattle. 

Her  consternation  and  sorrow  in  being  separated  from  her  mother  were  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  upon  Elizabeth’s  memory.  Although  four  score  and  ten 
years  have  elapsed  and  many  scenes  have  intervened,  yet  her  mother’s  tear 
stained  face  at  that  time  of  parting  is  still  a  vivid  reality  to  her. 

When  an  armistice  was  declared  and  the  differences  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Mormons  had  been  settled,  the  people  who  had  gone  south 
returned  to  their  homes.  Father  De  La  Mare  had  secured  a  large  prairie 
schooner  in  which  to  bring  his  family  and  their  belongings  back  to  Tooele. 
Mother  Tate  remembers  that  homeward  journey  as  though  it  were  a  recent 
event.  As  they  neared  the  Jordan  River,  she  saw  her  mother  on  the  west  bank 
with  her  baby  Sophia  in  her  arms.  The  exquisite  joy  that  thrilled  her  entire 
being  at  again  seeing  and  being  with  her  again  will  never  be  forgotten.  Hearing 
of  their  coming  Marie  and  Sister  Rosie  Lee,  with  their  children,  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  ford  at  the  Jordan  River  where  wagons  crossed  in  traveling  east  or 
west.  In  crossing  through  the  stream  at  the  ford,  the  wagon  box  commenced 
filling  with  water  and  little  Elizabeth  wondered  if  all  were  going  to  be  drowned. 

After  crossing  the  river  and  as  they  were  traveling  westward  toward  the 
point  of  the  mountain,  a  rabbit  was  seen  running  around  and  through  the 
desert  sage  and  bushes.  Young  Philip,  Elizabeth’s  young  half-brother,  then 
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about  ten  years  of  age,  wearing  a  red  flannel  shirt  asked  his  father  if  he  could 
get  down  from  the  wagon  and  chase  the  rabbit.  Having  received  his  paternal 
consent,  he  jumped  down  and  Elizabeth  will  never  forget  him  as  she  saw  him 
running  and  jumping,  chasing  the  rabbit. 

Another  event  which  she  remembers  very  vividly  was  a  spanking  she  received 
from  her  Aunt  while  they  were  in  Lehi — the  corporal  punishment  having 
been  administered  because  she  had  disobeyed  her  Auntie  and  in  climbing  a  fence 
had  torn  her  little  white  apron. 

In  the  year  1858,  when  Johnston’s  Army  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
crossing  the  Jordan  River,  continued  westerly  and  then  southwesterly  through 
Tooele  on  its  way  to  Camp  Floyd,  little  Elizabeth  stood  by  her  mother’s  side 
and  watched  the  measured  tread  of  the  marching  soldiers  as  they  passed 
through  the  Tooele  settlement.  She  well  recalls  her  mother  baking  pies  and 
selling  them  to  the  soldiers  who  were  very  happy  to  pay  for  them  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  apiece.  She  also  remembers  her  father  again  leaving  home  to 
accompany  the  army,  as  a  blacksmith,  with  good  pay,  during  its  stay  at  Camp 
Floyd. 

To  little  Elizabeth  it  seemed  as  though  her  daddy  was  away  from  home  most 
of  the  time.  She  was  not  old  enough  to  realize  that  a  living  had  to  be  made  for 
the  constantly  increasing  family. 

In  the  year  1860,  Philip  De  La  Mare  received  a  call  that  was  to  take  him 
away  from  home  for  three  and  one-half  years.  It  was  a  missionary  call  to 
preside  over  the  Channel  Conference  in  the  British  Mission.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  memories  of  many  of  the  hardships  through  which  the  De  La  Mare 
family  passed  were  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  her.  Little  Philip,  now  in 
his  early  ’teens,  assumed  much  responsibility  and  worked  very  hard.  She  re¬ 
calls  some  of  the  brethren,  neighbors  adjacent  to  her  mother’s  farm,  coming 
to  her  assistance  in  the  plowing  and  planting  of  the  crops  and  vegetable  garden, 
and  well  remembers  seeing  her  mother,  with  shovel  in  hand,  irrigating  and  at¬ 
tending  to  other  requirements  about  the  farm  that  are  usually  attended  to 
by  the  men  folk.  But  she  never  remembers  her  mother’s  complaining  but  ever 
remembers  her  as  a  woman  of  great  faith  and  devotion  to  her  family,  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  God. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Elizabeth  started  school.  It  was  not  a  school  such  as 
children  attend  today.  There  were  no  books  or  slates  or  pencils  of  any  kind. 
Her  first  teacher  was  an  old  gentleman  with  a  crippled  and  withered  hand. 
Being  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  he  was  given  the  assignment  of  teaching 
the  children.  His  name  was  Brother  Bowering  and  the  school  was  held  in  a 
room  in  the  old  adobe  tithing  office. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  handicaps,  old  gentleman  Bowering,  with  a  black¬ 
board  and  chalk  did  a  fairly  good  job  in  teaching  the  children  their  A  B  C’s 
and  how  to  read  and  write. 
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Later,  conditions  were  improved  and  Sister  Naomi  Gillette  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  and  the  children  were  furnished  with  slates  and  pencils  and  even  sewing 
and  crocheting  were  taught. 

Elizabeth’s  next  teacher  was  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Sister  Cook.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Eliza  Pratt,  a  wife  of  Apostle  Orson  Pratt.  It  was  during  this  period 
that,  in  good  weather,  school  was  held  in  the  Bowery,  then  located  on  the  lot 
where  the  South  Ward  Chapel  now  stands.  It  was  here  that  Elizabeth  first 
saw  President  Heber  C.  Kimball.  She  remembers  him  well  and  especially  the 
large  colored  silk  handkerchief  he  wore  about  his  neck.  Later  she  remembers 
seeing  Pres.  Brigham  Young  and  others  of  the  authorities  on  their  occasional 
visits  to  Tooele. 

With  other  children,  dressed  in  their  “Sunday  best”  they  would  walk  about 
two  miles  down  the  highway  leading  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  when  the  caravan 
conveying  President  Young  and  other  notables  to  Tooele  would  arrive  she,  with 
the  other  children,  would  scatter  flowers  along  the  way  and  smile  their  sweetest 
smiles  for  the  “Authorities”  as  they  entered  the  Tooele  Settlement.  Songs 
were  sung  and  other  exercises  put  on  to  show  the  love  and  esteem  which  the 
people  held  for  their  “Authorities.” 

From  her  earliest  recollections,  Elizabeth  recalls  attending  Sunday  School 
and  especially  does  she  remember  Brother  Eli  Lee  who  taught  the  children  the 
Deseret  Alphabet,  the  Pitman  idea  of  phonetic  spelling  which  found  early  favor 
with  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon  people. 

Her  father,  having  now  returned  home  from  his  mission,  she  recalls  one  warm 
day  in  July,  1864,  being  taken  to  a  baptismal  pool  which  was  located  next  to 
the  Bowery,  where  the  South  Ward  Chapel  now  stands  and  being  baptized  and 
confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church  by  Brother  Thomas  Atkin,  Sr. 

As  a  little  girl  she  well  remembers  the  grasshopper  plagues  in  Tooele  valley  and 
recalls  the  manner  in  which  she  and  other  of  the  children  would  go  into  the 
fields  and  with  their  aprons  “shoo”  the  ugly  insects  into  pits,  which  had 
been  dug  by  her  father  and  filled  with  straw.  When  the  pit  was  filled  with 
grasshoppers,  the  straw  would  be  set  on  fire  and  the  grasshoppers  consumed 
in  the  flames. 

Her  young  girlhood  days  were  spent  in  her  parents’  home  in  Tooele  assisting 
in  the  house  work  and  in  learning  to  do  those  things  that  would  be  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  her  life’s  work  that  lay  before  her.  She  was  intensely  devoted  to  her 
mother  and  assisted  wherever  her  help  was  needed.  She  learned  to  cook,  keep 
house  and  economize  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  good  could  be  realized  from 
the  smallest  resource.  As  a  child,  when  her  father  was  away  from  home  and 
there  were  but  very  meager  rations  to  get  along  on,  she  remembers  her  mother 
scraping  the  flour  barrel  time  and  again  and  finding  on  each  occasion  that  there 
was  always  sufficient  to  make  another  batch  of  bread  to  feed  little  hungry 
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mouths;  and  she  remembers  the  sublime  faith  of  her  dear  mother  that  it  was 
Divine  providence  that  made  possible  the  never  ending  supply  of  flour  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  from  going  hungry. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1874,  the  Retrenchment  Association  was 
organized  in  Tooele.  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  and  Sister 
Howard  had  come  to  the  settlement  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  house.  The  visiting  sisters  explained  that  the  purpose  of  their  visit 
w'as  to  organize  the  Retrenchment  Association  in  Tooele,  an  organization  which 
had  been  originally  perfected  under  the  counsel  and  direction  of  President 
Brigham  Young  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  House  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1870, 
with  the  following  officers :  M.  Isabella  Horne,  President ;  and  Eliza  R.  Snow, 
Zina  D.  K.  Young,  Margaret  T.  Smoot,  Phoebe  Woodruff,  Bathsheba  W. 
Smith  and  Sarah  M.  Kimball  as  counselors. 

They  further  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  enjoin  the 
young  women  of  the  Church  to  refrain  from  following  the  silly  fashions  of  the 
day  in  dress  and  habit,  but  to  live  their  lives  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  As  Pres.  Young  had  counselled:  “Your  time  is  all  the  capital  that 
God  has  given  you,  and  when  you  waste  that  you  are  bankrupt  indeed.”  This 
organization  later  was  given  the  name  of  the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. 

The  meeting  above  referred  to  stands  out  in  Elizabeth’s  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  inspiring  meetings  of  her  life.  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
spoke  in  tongues  and  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow  interpreted  her  words  into  English 
and  stated  that  if  they  were  faithful,  there  were  those  present  who  would  live 
to  the  day  when  the  Savior  would  again  visit  the  earth.  This  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled  on  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1898,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff. 

President  Lorenzo  Snow,  much  concerned  about  the  heavy  responsibility  that 
was  about  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  reorganization  of  the  First  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  repaired  to  his  private  room  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  for  he,  at 
that  time,  was  not  only  the  President  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
but  President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Having  put  on  his  holy  Temple  robes, 
he  went  to  the  sacred  altar  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  and  there 
poured  out  his  heart  to  the  Lord  seeking  guidance  and  the  strength  necessary 
to  do  that  which  wrould  be  expected  of  him.  It  was  then  that  the  Savior  ap¬ 
peared  to  him.  President  Snow  described  him  as  a  glorified  personage  clothed 
in  robes  of  white,  wrhose  hands,  feet  and  countenance  were  beautiful  beyond  de¬ 
scription  and  whose  presence  was  of  such  a  glory  of  whiteness  and  brightness 
that  he  could  hardly  gaze  upon  Him.  It  wras  then  that  the  Savior  spoke  to 
him  and  instructed  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  reorganize  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Church  and  not  to  wait  as  was  done  on  the  death  of  former  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Church  and  that  he  would  receive  the  necessary  strength  and 
guidance  to  do  the  wrork  required  of  him.  President  Snow  was  in  his  85th 
year  at  the  time  of  this  remarkable  visitation  of  the  Savior. 
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Referring  again  to  the  meeting  in  the  home  of  Sister  Mary  Micklepohn,  the 
following  officers  were  selected  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Young 
Ladies  Retrenchment  Association  of  Tooele  Ward: 


Elizabeth  De  La  Mare . President 

Mary  Sophia  Warburton . 1st  Counselor 

Mary  Walter  Spiers . 2nd  Counselor 

Caroline  Morgan . 3rd  Counselor 

Barbara  Gowans . 4th  Counselor 

Eliza  W.  Clegg . 5th  Counselor 

Martha  Bowen . 6th  Counselor 

Jane  Dew . Superintendent 

Mary  E.  Atkin . Secretary 

Emily  Warburton . Asst.  Secretary 

Clestista  Lee  . Treasurer 


Elizabeth  was  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  lovely  young  womanhood.  A  young  man, 
John  W.  Tate,  whose  parents  were  early  pioneers  in  Tooele,  and  whom 
she  had  known  all  her  life,  had  been  showing  her  special  attention.  They  went 
to  church  together  and  to  the  socials  and  parties  and  on  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1874,  on  her  twentieth  birthday,  he  presented  to  her  a  handsomely 
bound  pocket  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  which  he  beautifully  inscribed,  for 
he  was  an  excellent  penman,  the  following:  “Miss  Lizzie  De  La  Mare,  Tooele 
City,  December  9,  1874.  Presented  by  John  W.  Tate.” 

Shortly  after,  he  presented  his  heart  to  her  and  made  proposal  of  marriage. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  and  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22, 
1875,  the  young  couple  went  to  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City  where 
they  were  married  for  time  and  eternity  by  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff  who 
later  became  President  of  the  Church. 

The  young  couple’s  first  home  was  in  Tooele  and  was  a  two  room  log  cabin 
located  on  the  north  side  of  West  Vine  Street  where  at  a  later  date,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  was  built  and  stood  for  many  years.  It  was  at  this  home  where 
their  first  two  children  were  born:  John  and  William. 

Their  second  home  was  located  on  East  Vine  Street  across  the  road  from 
the  present  site  of  the  Tooele  City  Water  Office.  At  the  time  the  Tate  family 
were  living  at  this  location,  their  home  was  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
camping  grounds  of  the  Gosiutes  Indians,  some  of  whom,  at  times,  were  very 
annoying.  It  was  in  this  home  that  Elizabeth’s  third  and  fourth  sons  were 
born,  viz.,  Joseph  and  George. 

By  this  time,  John  W.  Tate,  by  industry  and  frugality,  had  saved  enough 
money  to  purchase  some  land  on  West  Vine  Street  where  he  built  a  two-story 
brick  home  in  which  the  Tate  family  lived  for  many  years  and  in  which  ten 
additional  children  were  born. 
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These  were  years  of  struggle  and  want,  yet  years  filled  with  happiness  and 
the  joy  of  achievement.  Though  there  were  times  when  sickness  brought  sorrow 
into  the  home,  yet  through  it  all,  with  fourteen  growing  children  to  watch  and 
care  for,  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  carried  on.  Morning  and  evening,  on 
bended  knees,  in  family  circle,  they  sought  divine  guidance  in  all  their  life 
activities.  On  Sunday  mornings,  everybody  old  enough  went  to  Church  and 
took  active  part  in  the  Church  organization.  Father  Tate  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  Ethel  was  the  Secretary.  Mother  Tate  filled  vari¬ 
ous  offices  in  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  Relief  Society. 

Marie,  Elizabeth’s  mother,  had  been  a  good  example  to  her  children.  She,  too, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  Church  work.  Prior  to  her  death  on  September 
23,  1884,  she  had  served  in  the  Relief  Society  as  a  teacher  or  officer  from  its 
organization  in  Tooele,  in  1870,  and  all  during  the  succeeding  years.  On  her 
death,  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  previously 
held  by  her  mother;  that  of  visiting  teacher.  Her  companion  in  this  activity 
was  Sister  Broomhead  Gowans  and  at  a  later  date,  her  companion,  in  this 
assignment,  was  Sister  Jessie  Dunn.  At  that  time,  Tooele  Ward  was  quite 
extensive  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to  do  much 
horse  and  buggy  driving. 

During  all  these  activities,  in  the  home,  the  fields,  and  at  the  Church,  increases 
in  the  family  came  in  marked  regularity,  and  never,  at  any  time,  with  the 
advent  into  this  world  of  any  of  her  children,  was  she  attended  by  a  doctor. 
A  local  midwife  or  a  neighbor  trained  to  handle  similar  situations,  was  called 
in  when  needed  and  in  all  fourteen  instances,  the  baby  was  properly  born  and 
the  patient  in  due  time  convalesced. 

It  was  while  expecting  Annie,  in  the  year  1887,  that  John  W.  Tate  was  called 
to  perform  a  mission  for  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Southern 
States,  which,  at  that  time  was  under  the  Presidency  of  John  Morgan,  the 
father  of  the  author. 

With  stoic  fortitude,  Elizabeth  assured  her  missionary  husband  that  during 
his  absence  from  home,  that  all  would  be  well;  that  the  crops  would  be  planted 
and  harvested;  that  the  cattle  and  other  chores  about  the  farm  would  be 
attended  to  and  the  many  responsibilities  incident  to  raising  seven  husky 
children,  and  the  caring  for  the  eighth  baby  that  was  expected,  would  progress 
as  usual  while  he  was  out  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  Gospel  message;  yet, 
with  tear  stained  eyes  and  uncertainty  in  her  heart  she  bade  him  goodbye  as 
he  left  on  the  great  adventure  that  lay  before  him. 

With  the  crops  securely  harvested  and  everything  attended  to  that  could  be 
prior  to  his  departure,  Elder  John  W.  Tate  left  Tooele  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1887,  going  direct  to  his  assignment  in  the  mountainous  country 
of  West  Virginia. 

One  month  to  the  day  subsequent  to  his  leaving,  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  her 
eighth  child,  a  little  blue  eyed  girl  whom  she  named  “Annie”.  For  some  un- 
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known  reason,  her  sickness  left  her  deaf  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
she  regained  her  hearing. 

There  were  now  eight  children  to  clothe,  feed  and  educate  and  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  parenthood  became  more  apparent  to  her,  especially  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband. 

Then  one  day  there  came  word  that  was  tragic  to  Elizabeth  and  her  family. 
The  report  was  that  her  husband,  while  engaged  in  his  ministry  with  Elder 
Milo  Hendricks  as  his  traveling  companion,  had  been  assailed  from  ambush  by 
a  mob  of  ruffians  who  had  shot  at  them  with  shotguns,  the  buckshot  striking 
Elder  Tate  in  the  hip  and  thigh  and  so  severely  injuring  him  that  he  was 
incapacitated  for  doing  further  missionary  work. 

Elder  Tate  was  given  an  honorable  release  and  returned  home  to  his  wife  and 
family  who  cared  for  him  during  his  convalescence.  Though  his  having  to 
leave  before  completing  his  mission  was  a  source  of  deep  regret,  yet  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  and  loved  ones  was  to  him  a  most  joyful  occasion  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  deeply  grateful  that  his  life  had  been  spared  and  that  he  was  again 
with  his  family  and  would  soon  be  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  were 
his. 

John  W.  Tate  was  not  a  man  to  let  difficulties  stand  in  his  way.  Having  done 
his  duty  to  his  Church,  on  his  return  home,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  into 
business  for  he  realized  the  necessity  of  his  acquiring  sufficient  means  to  pro¬ 
vide,  educate  and  send  on  missions  his  constantly  growing  family. 

In  the  year  1891  John  W.  Tate  was  working  in  the  old  Tooele  Co-op  Store 
which  was  forced  to  close  its  doors  in  the  year  1893. 

John  W.  Tate  first  started  in  the  Mercantile  Business  by  peddling  from  door 
to  door  and  later  located  in  the  little  brick  building  just  north  of  where  the 
old  Richard  Warburton  house  was  located  on  North  Main  Street  and  which 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Transcript  Bulletin  Building. 

Later  assisted  by  his  sons,  Joseph  and  George,  the  business  became  known  as 
J.  W.  Tate  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Tate,  having  rented  the  old  Tooele  Co-op  Building 
which  he  afterwards  acquired  by  purchase,  he  continued  in  business  as  J.  W. 
Tate  Mercantile  Company  until  finally,  at  a  later  date,  he  sold  his  stock  of 
merchandise  and  business  to  the  Wellsworth  Company  and  the  building  and 
site  to  the  Tooele  Drug  Company. 

By  this  time  the  personnel  of  the  Tate  family  had  increased  its  membership  to 
ten  members,  and  although  the  responsibilites  had  increased  for  both  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  husband,  yet  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  those  responsibilities 
had  materially  decreased. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  John  W.  Tate  didn’t  hesitate  in  doing  it. 
He  knew  people  had  to  have  coal  oil  as  that  was  the  only  means  of  illumination 
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at  that  time.  So  he  secured  a  wagon  and  fastened  thereon  a  large  tank  or 
container  and  started  peddling  coal  oil.  It  was  not  very  remunerative,  but  he 
soon  realized  that  it  had  possibilities.  For  as  he  called  at  the  homes  of  the  people 
selling  his  coal  oil,  he  discovered  that  there  were  other  commodities  that  he 
could  sell  if  he  had  them.  So  he  rearranged  his  wagon  in  order  that  he  could 
carry  other  items  such  as  thread,  a  bolt  or  two  of  cloth,  a  little  sugar,  a  few 
jars  of  Dixie  molasses  and  with  George,  his  son,  and  later  with  Ethel,  he  would 
make  his  daily  calls.  Ethel  especially  remembers  riding  with  her  father,  jumping 
down  from  the  wagon  and  running  into  a  house  and  asking  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  they  “needed  today”.  She  was  then  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 

The  business  grew  and  John  W.  decided  to  expand.  So  he  built  a  small  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  north  of  the  dining  room  and  installed  therein  a  small  hand  print¬ 
ing  press  and  from  then  on  printed  all  the  bills  and  notices  for  the  settlement 
and  became  the  prompter  for  all  the  shows  and  dances.  Later  he  disposed  of 
the  printing  press  and  converted  the  room  into  a  grocery  store.  Although 
the  space  was  small,  yet  he  accummulated  a  good  stock,  built  up  his  credit, 
and  gradually  his  resources. 

He  then  rented  a  room  formerly  used  as  Doctor  F.  M.  Davis’  office.  It  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  about  one  block  north  of  Vine  Street. 
Here  he  continued  to  expand  his  business  until  he  was  financially  able  to  rent 
and  move  into  the  old  Co-op  Store  where  he  established  the  Tate  Mer¬ 
cantile  Institution.  The  store  was  partitioned.  On  the  south  side  was  a  dry 
goods  department  and  on  the  north  side  the  grocery  store.  It  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  help  as  the  Tate  family  was  large  enough  in  size  and  number 
to  supply  all  the  help  necessary.  All  that  were  old  enough  had  their  turn 
in  “working  at  the  store”. 

It  was  in  the  Tate  Store,  September  12,  1907,  that  the  author  spent  his  first 
day  in  Tooele  in  his  courtship  of  Ethel  which  resulted  in  her  becoming  his  wife 
on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1909. 

During  all  this  time,  Elizabeth  carried  on  her  work  and  assumed  the  many 
and  increasing  responsibilities  of  her  home.  Her  fourteenth  and  last  bab}T 
was  born  October  25,  1898. 

The  Tate  family  had  now  become  a  real  institution.  When  they  ate  their 
meals,  sixteen  surrounded  the  table.  When  they  cooked,  it  was  done  almost 
on  a  wholesale  basis.  Pigs  and  beef  were  raised  and  salted  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
served  for  future  use.  There  was  a  great  cellar  where  vegetables  and  fruit 
were  stored  for  the  winter.  Large  prune  orchards  were  planted  and  the  fruit 
sold  on  the  market. 

Elizabeth  supervised  and  directed  the  entire  operation.  And  in  addition  to 
keeping  her  own  family  well  fed  and  clothed,  she  supplied  eve^one  in  need 
with  whatsoever  was  necessary  to  relieve  want.  No  person  ever  got  greater 
joy  out  of  giving  and  helping  than  she. 
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And  during  all  this  period  she  kept  her  Church  work  up  and  did  her  best  to 
see  that  her  children  did  likewise. 

In  the  year  1921,  her  children  all  raised,  educated  and  married;  her  husband 
a  success  in  his  business,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  income  to  provide  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  Mother  and  Father  Tate  purchased 
a  nice  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  2nd  Avenue,  which  is  located  not  far  from 
the  Temple  to  which  they  had  been  called  to  labor — she  as  an  ordinance  worker 
and  he  as  a  recorder. 

And  in  the  sacred  portals  of  that  Holy  and  historic  building  they  spent  their 
remaining  days  together  in  a  labor  of  love.  Fitting  climax,  indeed,  was  it  not! 
Having  laid  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  in  the  earth  of  a  great 
heritage  by  the  rearing  of  a  large  and  honorable  family,  they  devoted  the 
remaining  years  of  their  lives  together  in  assisting  in  and  recording  holy  or¬ 
dinances  for  the  dead  who  had  died  without  the  law. 

In  addition  to  the  life  work  hereinabove  chronicled,  John  W.  Tate  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Medical  and  Physical  Organization  which  pre- 
ceeded  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  He  served  at  various  times  as  Secretary,  Second 
Counselor,  First  Counselor  and  President  of  the  Ward  M.  I.  A.  In  1875,  he 
commenced  his  wrork  as  an  officer  in  the  Sunday  School  in  Tooele ;  first  as  a 
teacher  and  secretary  in  which  capacities  he  served  for  ten  years.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1892,  he  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  Superintendent  and  so  served 
until  September,  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1907.  He  had  previously  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Stake  Clerk  as  well  as  Ecclesiastical  Clerk  in  which  capacities  he 
served  for  26  years.  He  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and  set  apart  as  Alter¬ 
nate  High  Councilman  on  July  29,  1888. 

In  Civic  activities,  he  at  various  times  was  elected  and  served  as  County  Clerk, 
County  Recorder  and  County  Treasurer  of  Tooele  County.  At  other  times 
he  served,  under  appointment,  as  City  Recorder  and  City  Clerk  of  Tooele  City. 

For  twenty-seven  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Tooele  School  District  and  during  most  of  that  period  acted  as  Secretary, 
keeping  all  the  records,  which  in  itself  was  a  very  heavy  assignment. 

John  W.  Tate  was  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  and  fruit-growers  in 
Tooele  County  and  was  the  pioneer  dry  farmer  on  the  bench  lands  southwest 
of  Tooele  City  where  the  Government  Ordnance  Plant  now  stands. 

In  all  these  capacities,  his  loyal  and  devoted  Elizabeth  was  ever  by  his  side 
working,  striving  and  planning  in  their  supreme  efforts  to  make  their  life’s 
work  a  success. 

John  W.  Tate  died  at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  16th  day  of  July, 
1927.  Mother  Tate,  at  that  time  was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  Twenty-two 
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years,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  elapsed  since  that  sad  event,  but 
she  has  carried  on.  For  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
continued  her  labors  as  an  Ordinance  Worker  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  having 
been  honorably  released  from  that  activity  in  December,  1941,  at  the  age  of 
87  years. 

At  the  present  time.  Mother  Tate  is  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  Her  health  is 
exceptionally  good;  her  mental  and  physical  activity  is  remarkable  for  one 
of  her  age.  Her  hearing  and  eyesight  are  gradually  failing  and  this  condition 
bothers  her  greatly,  but  her  memory  is  a  marvel  and  her  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  to  keep  up  on  current  events  are  as  keen  as  ever. 

A  few  years  ago,  her  daughter  Annie,  with  her  husband,  Frank  Atkin,  pur¬ 
chased  the  home  from  Mother  Tate  and  since  then  she  has  had  the  pleasant 
association  and  care  of  that  daughter.  Truly  this  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  Mother  Tate  and  unbounded  praise  and  appreciation  is  due  Annie  for 
the  love,  care  and  consideration  she  has  shown  her  mother. 


Annie  Tate  Atkin  has  also  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  attending  to  the 
Tate  family  genealogy  and  from  her  mother  has  obtained  the  story  of  her 
life  as  well  as  the  lives  of  her  ancestors  and  descendants.  Very  much  of  the 
statistics  in  this  brochure  given  were  taken  from  the  records  and  compilations 
of  Annie.  Truly  she  has  been  a  loyal  and  devoted  daughter  and  is  entitled  to 
unstinted  praise  for  activities  in  these  matters. 

Today,  February,  1949,  Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  Tate,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  little  emigrant  French  girl,  Max’ie  Chevalier  and  her  husband,  the  French 
blacksmith,  builder,  and  pioneer,  stands,  herself,  at  the  head  of  an  honorable 
and  very  numerous  family.  She  knows  the  names  and  can  tell,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  of  the  activities  of  everyone  of  them.  During  the  war,  she  corresponded 
with  her  soldier  boys — grandsons — in  the  service  of  their  country.  She  loves 
her  family  with  undying  devotion  and  looks  to  the  future  unafraid. 


That  the  record  may  be  complete,  the  following,  in  chronical  order,  are  the 
descendants  of  Elizabeth  De  La  Mare  Tate. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


John  Philip  Tate . born  Dec.  29, 

William  Francis  Tate . born  Jan.  9, 

Joseph  Hyrum  Tate . born  Oct.  17, 

George  Laurence  Tate . born  May  30, 

Mary  Alice  Tate . born  Nov.  8,  1882;  died  Nov.  6, 

Ethel  Sophia  Tate . born  Aug.  24, 

Clara  Elizabeth  Tate . born  Jan.  8, 

Annie  Maude  Tate . born  Dec.  7, 

Della  Mar  Tate . born  Sept.  12, 

Luella  Esther  Tate . born  July  5, 

Leland  Stanford  Tate . born  May  2, 

Edith  Viola  Tate . born  Feb.  16, 

Charles  Delmer  Tate . born  Jan.  26, 

Thomas  Theodore  Tate . born  Oct.  25, 


1875 

1878 

1879 
1881 
1918 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1895 

1897 

1898 
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GRAND-CHILDREN 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 


Roy  Philip — born  8  Mar.  1901 . _ . . . son  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Wm.  Cecil — born  7  Feb.  1902 . . -....son  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Lola  Tamson — born  22  Apr.  1902 . . daughter  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Charles  Francis — bom  31  Aug.  1903 . . . - . son  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Lucy  Winona — born  3  Oct.  1903 . . . „ . -...daughter  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Thelma — born  11  Nov.  1904. . . _ . daughter  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Wesley  Jules — born  18  Jan.  1905 . . . . . son  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Frank  Emery — born  16  Oct.  1905 . . . . . . _ . son  of  Wm.  nd  Belle  Tate 

Ellen  Ramona — bom  16  Mar.  1906 . daughter  of  Alfred  and  Alice  Hanks 

Stella  Francis — bom  18  June  1908 . . . — — daughter  of  Jno.  and  Mabel  Tate 

Grant  William — born  5  Sept.  1908 . . son  of  Henry  and  Clara  Hough 

Richard  Sharon— born  9  Jan.  1909 . . . : . son  of  William  and  Belle  Tate 

Ina  Mary — born  3  Oct.  1909 — died  1941 . . . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Alice — bom  Jan.  1910 . _ . . . daughter  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Dorothy — born  11  Jan.  1910 . -...daughter  of  Nicholas  G.  and  Ethel  Morgan 

Lilias  Mabel — bom  2  Aug.  1910 . - . son  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Lindley  John — born  2  Aug.  1910 . . . . . . — son  of  John  and  Mabel  Tate 

Joel  Avon — bom  28  May  1911 . . . . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

John  Wendell....bom  14  Oct.  1911 . . . . . - . son  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Claude  Frank — bom  7  Dec.  1911 . . . . . son  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Helen  Mar— born  27  May  1912 . . . daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Ethel  Morgan 

Elmer  Gundry — bom  24  Sept.  1912 . . . - . son  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Geo.  Franklin— bom  25  July  1913 . . . . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Elizabeth — born  17  Dec.  1913— . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Leland  Samuel— born  9  Jan.  1914 — died . . . son  of  Samuel  and  Della  Campbell 

Marjorie — born  19  April  1914 . . . daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Ethel  Morgan 

Emily — born  31  May  1915 — died  1915 . . . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Mary  Ruth — born  10  June  1915 . . . daughter  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Ralph  Richard— bom  15  Sept.  1915 . . . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Evelyn  Louise — bom  25  Sept.  1915 . daughter  of  Jno.  and  Mabel  Tate 

Ruth  Elizabeth— bom  21  July  1916 _ daughter  of  Samuel  and  Della  Campbell 

Nicholas  G.,  Jr.— born  19  Sept.  1916 . - . . . son  of  Nicholas  and  Ethel  Morgan 

Carrol  Jane— born  10  Dec.  1916 . . . daughter  of  Wm.  and  Belle  Tate 

Morley  Tamaki— born  2  Apr.  1917 . . . son  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Joifre  Howard— bom  29  July  1918 . . . . . - . . . son  of  Joseph  and  Ivy  Tate 

Lee  Vern— bom  17  Aug.  1918 . . . . . son  of  Vem  and  Edith  Bracken 

Alice— bom  26  Feb.  1919 — died  1919 . . . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Maiy — born  21  June  1919 . . . . . daughter  of  Samuel  and  Della  Campbell 

Rose  Mordene— born  22  July  1920— died  1920 . daughter  of  Leland  and  Miranda  Tate 

Kenneth  La  Mar— bom  31  July  1920 . . . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Clarice— born  9  Jan.  1921 . . . daughter  of  Vern  and  Edith  Bracken 

Alice  Ramona— bom  9  Mar  1921 . daughter  of  Samuel  and  Della  Campbell 

Edith  Louise— born  20  July  1921 . . . . - . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Floyd  Merril — born  11  June  1922 — . — son  of  Jos.  and  Ivy  Tate 

Alexander  Riley— born  21  July  1922 — died  1922 . . . son  of  Sam’l  and  Della  Campbell 

Mary  Evelyn— born  4  Sept.  1922 . .daughter  of  Leland  and  Miranda  Tate 

Glenn  Melvin— born  9  Aug.  1923— died  1924 . - . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Helen _ born  25  Dec.  1923 . - . —daughter  of  Vem  and  Edith  Bracken 

Donna  Arlene— born  19  Nov.  1923 . —daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oretta  Tate 

John  Wm. — born  4  June  1924 . - . son  of  Sam’l  and  Della  Campbell 

Stanley  La  Mar— born  19  May  1924...- . son  of  Alfred  and  Lieuwella  Hanks 

Glenna— born  21  June  1925 . . . daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oretta  Tate 

Willard  Richards— bom  24  June  1925 . son  of  Geo.  and  Nerva  Tate 

Reid,  Jr. _ born  5  Nov.  1925 . son  of  Vem  and  Edith  Bracken 

Della  Mar — bom  8  Feb.  1926— died  1926 . daughter  of  Sam’l  and  Della  Campbell 

j0yCe — born  4  March  1927 . . . . . daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oretta  Tate 

Floyd  Dean— born  4  Apr.  1927— . . . .son  of  Vem  and  Edith  Bracken 

Ruth  Evelyn— born  5  Feb.  1928 . daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Atkin 

Colleen— born  20  April  1928 . . . daughter  of  Theodore  and  Mema  Tate 

Lou  Ray— born  15  June  1928 . . . - . daughter  of  Leland  and  Miranda  Tate 

Alice  Dawn— born  28  Aug.  1928 . . . daughter  of  Alfred  and  Luwella  Hanks 

Margaret— born  17  Sept.  1928 . . . daughter  of  Sam’l  and  Della  Campbell 

Chas.  Delmer,  Jr.— born  6  Feb.  1929 . . . son  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oreta  Tate 

Alice  LePreal— born  19  Nov.  1930 . daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oreta  Tate 

Velma  Jane— born  18  Feb.  1931 . daughter  of  Leland  and  Miranda  Tate 

Pauline _ born  21  Nov.  1933.— . daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oretta  Tate 

Norma  Rae— bom  21  Nov.  1934 . - . daughter  of  Vern  and  Edith  Bracken 

Carolyne— born  8  Oct.  1935 . . . - . daughter  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oreta  Tate 

Thomas  Errol— bom  19  Feb.  1939 . . . —.son  of  Theodore  and  Olive  Tate 

Lynn  Johnson — born  29  Apr.  1939 — died  1939 . son  of  Chas.  Delmer  and  Oretta  Jate 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  SEX  IN  CHILDREN’S  FAMILIES 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


John  P.  Tate — 8  children:  4  boys  and  4  girls. 

William  Francis  Tate — 8  children:  5  boys  and  3  girls. 
Joseph  Hyrum  Tate — 2  children:  2  boys. 

Geo.  Lawrence  Tate — 8  children:  6  boys  and  2  girls. 
Mary  Alice  Hanks — 1  child:  1  girl. 

Ethel  Sophia  Morgan — 4  children:  1  boy  and  3  girls. 
Clara  Elizabeth — 1  child:  1  boy. 

Annie  Maude  Atkin— 8  children:  2  boys  and  6  girls. 
Della  Mar  Campbell — 8  children:  3  boys  and  5  girls. 
Leuwella  Esther  Hanks — 2  children:  1  boy  and  1  girl. 
Leland  Stanford  Tate — 4  children:  4  girls. 

Edith  Viola  Bracken — 6  children:  3  boys  and  3  girls. 
Chas.  Delmer  Tate — 8  children:  2  boys  and  6  girls. 
Thos.  Theodore  Tate — 2  children:  1  boy  and  1  girl. 


GREAT-GRANDCHIDLREN  OF  ELIZABETH  D.  TATE 


Helen — born  2  April  1920 . . 

Marjorie — born  3  April  1923 . . 

William  Darrel — bom  24  Jan.  1924 . 

Darrell — born  24  Nov.  1924 . . . 

Hal — born  24  Dec.  1925..._ . 

Barbara— born  1  Dec.  1926 . 

Donna  Arlou— born  26  Feb.  1927 . 

Shirley  May — born  18  Aug.  1928 . 

Charles — born  8  Sept.  1928 — died  1928 . . 

La  Donna— born  23  May  1928 . „ . 

Harold — born  4  Feb.  1929 . 

Beverly — born  31  Aug.  1929 . 

Darlene — born  24  Mar.  1930 . 

Ronold — born  4  Jan.  1932 . . . 

Darlene — born  19  Apr.  1932 . . 

Ometa  Lorraine — bom  3  July  1932. . . 

Phylis  Luana — born  20  Sept.  1932 . . . 

Robert  Wesley — born  16  Nov.  1932 . 

Richard — born  21  Nov.  1932 . 

George  Elliot — bom  29  Dec.  1933. . . 

Lea  Rae — born  8  Apr.  1934 . . . 

Ronald — born  6  June  1934 . 

Lola  Joan — born  22  March  1934 . 

Milton  Jerry — bom  3  Oct.  1934 . 

Joel  Avon — born  1  April  1934 — died  1934. 

Dan  Atkin — born  1  Jan.  1935 . . . . 

Sandra  Kay — born  3  April  1935 . 

Robert — born  24  June  1935 . 

Paul — born  27  April  1935 . . 

Gary  Kirkwood — born  27  Aug.  1935 . 

Gary — born  1935 . 

Marilyn — bom  21  Dec.  1935 . 

Ronald— born  7  Feb.  1936 . . . 

Alice  Marie — born  21  Oct.  1936 . 

Dorothy  Joyce — born  31  Dec.  1936 . 

David — born  14  Feb.  1937 . . - . 

Mary  Belle — born  18  May  1937 . 

Barbara  Ann — born  16  Sept.  1937 . 

Terry  Neal — born  26  Sept.  1937 . 

Stephen  Lindley — born  12  Dec.  1937 . 

Karon — born  16  Apr.  1937 . 

Byron  Lee — bom  16  May  1938 . 

Charlene — bom  9  Aug.  1938 . 

Nicholas  G.,  Jr.,  3rd — born  28  Dec.  1938... 

Sharron  Kaye — born  28  Jan.  1939 . . 

James  Farrel — born  17  Sept.  1939 . 

Linda  Mary — born  1939....died  1939 . 

Kathlyn — bom  30  Dec.  1939 . 

Ronald  Frank — born  20  Mar.  1940 . 

Stephen  Graham — born  29  May  1940 . 

Carolyn — born  2  July  1940 . 

Judith  Ann — born  26  Aug.  1940 . . . 

Johnny — born  11  Nov.  1940 . . . 


. daughter  of  Cecil  and  Vera  Tate 

. daughter  of  Roy  and  Beth  Tate 

... . son  of  Cecil  and  Vera  Tate 

. son  of  Roy  and  Beth  Tate 

. son  of  Cecil  and  Vera  Tate 

. daughter  of  Roy  and  Beth  Tate 

. .....daughter  of  Cecil  and  Vera  Tate 

. daughter  of  Harry  and  Lucy  Gillespie 

. son  of  Francis  and  Zina  Tate 

. daughter  of  Frank  and  Alice  Zentzach 

. . . son  of  Roy  and  Beth  Tate 

. daughter  of  Clarence  and  Thelma  Nobbs 

. daughter  of  Francis  and  Zina  Tate 

. .son  of  Jack  and  Dorothy  Hollberg 

. daughter  of  Frank  and  Alice  Zentzach 

. daughter  of  Ometa  and  Claude  Atkin 

. daughter  of  Elliot  and  Ina  Black 

. son  of  Francis  and  Zina  Tate 

. . . son  of  Ray  and  Beth  Tate 

. . . son  of  Elliot  and  Ina  Black 

. daughter  of  Clarence  and  Thelma  Nobbs 

. son  of  Harry  and  Lilias  Roberts 

. daughter  of  Stanley  and  Lola  Stringham 

. . . . son  of  Milton  and  Ruth  Lee 

. son  of  Joel  and  June  Moore  Tate 

. son  of  Elliot  and  Ina  Black 

. daughter  of  Claude  and  Ometa  Atkin 

. son  of  J ack  and  Dorothy  Hollberg 

. . . son  of  Robert  and  Stella  Sandrup 

. son  of  Harry  and  Lilias  Roberts 

. . . son  of  Elmer  and  Andrie  Tate 

. daughter  of  Francis  and  Zina  Tate 

. son  of  Clarence  and  Thelma  Nobbs 

. daughter  of  Bevan  and  Ellen  Anderson 

. daughter  of  Jack  and  Dorothy  Hollberg 

. son  of  Robert  and  Stella  Sandrup 

. daughter  of  Milton  and  Ruth  Lee 

. daughter  of  Emery  and  Alice  Tate 

. son  of  Wendel  and  Gail  Tate 

. son  of  Lindley  and  Mary  Tate 

. . daughter  of  Chas.  and  Marjorie  Gray 

. . . son  of  Lee  and  Edith  Bracken 

_ daughter  of  Ralph  and  Aileen  Tate 

. . son  of  Nicholas  2nd  and  Betty  Morgan 

. daughter  of  Thurman  and  Carrol  Shields 

. son  of  Francis  and  Zina  Tate 

. . . . daughter  of  Lindley  and  Mary  Tate 

. . daughter  of  George  and  Lucile  Tate 

. son  of  Claude  and  Ometa  Atkin 

son  of  Nicholas  Jr.,  2nd  and  Betty  Morgan 

. daughter  of  Wendel  and  Gail  Tate 

. daughter  of  Harry  and  Lilias  Roberts 

. son  of  Jack  and  Ruth  Russell 


Thirty-four 


FIVE  GENERATIONS 


TATE  FAMILY  ABOUT  1890 


Standing,  left  to  right,:  W.  Cecil  Tate, 
William  F.  Tate. 

Seated:  Helen  Tate  Fowler,  Elizabeth 
D.  Tate,  Heather  Kaye  Fowler. 


Reading  left  to  right: 

Back  row:  William  Tate,  John  P.  Tate,  Joseph  H.  Tate. 
Front  row:  Ethel  S.  Tate,  George  C.  Tate,  Annie  M. 
Tate,  Della  M.  Tate,  Clara  E.  Tate,  and  Mary  Alice  Tate. 


TATE  FAMILY  ABOUT  1901 


Reading  left  to  right: 

Back  row:  Alice  Tate,  George  L.  Tate.  Joseph  H.  Tate,  Clara  E.  Tate, 
William  F.  Tate,  Ethel  Tate. 

Secotid  row:  Lelanri  S.  Tate,  John  W.  Tate,  Annie  Tate,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  D.  Tate.  Della  M.  Tate,  and  John  P.  Tate. 

Front  row:  Charles  D.  Tate,  Edith  V.  Tate,  Tlieo  T.  Tate,  Luella  E. 
Tate. 


ELIZABETH  D.  TATE  AND  DAUGHTERS 


JOHN  W.  TATE  AND  SONS 


Reading  left  to  right: 

Back  row:  Luella  E.  Tate,  Annie  M.  Tate  Atkin,  Edith 
Tate,  Clara  Tate  Peterson.  Della  Tate  Campbell. 

Front  row:  Ethel  S.  Tate  Morgan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Tate 
and  Alice  Tate  Hanks. 


Reading  left  to  right: 

Tlieo  T.  Tate,  Charles  D.  Tate,  Leland  S.  Tate,  George  L. 
Tate,  Joseph  H.  Tate,  William  F.  Tate,  John  P.  Tate  and 
John  W.  Tate,  father. 


Standing  at  back,  left  to  right:  Mary  De  La  Mare  McCustion,  John  C. 
De  La  Ma  re,  Sophia  he  hti  1VA  a  1  e,  L*  1  izahet  h  lie  La  M  a  re  A  ate* 

Seated:  Philip  De  La  Mare,  Marie  Chevalier  De  La  Mare. 

Standing  in  front:  Alice  De  La  Mare,  Thomas  De  La  Mare. 


1899116 


54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 
105 
106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


Kenneth  Paul — bom  3  May  1941 . 

Charles  A. — born  13  May  1941 . 

Ivy  Jolene — born  30  May  1941 . . . 

Barbara — born  4  Dec.  1941 . 

Ralph  Richards,  Jr. — born  Apr.  1941 _ 

Joseph  Thurman — born  1941 — died  1941 

Joel  Richards — bom  23  Feb.  1942 . 

Helen  Kathlyn — bom  16  Aug.  1942 . 

Stephen  Michiel — born  22  July  1942 . . 

Thomas — born  9  Dec.  1942 . „. 

Patsy  Lee — born  4  Feb.  1943 . . 

Linda  Dee — born  1  June  1943 . 

Gerald  Lynn — born  3  July  1943 _ 

Kathlyn — born  28  July  1943 . 

Robert  Campbell — bom  8  Sept.  1943 . 

Le  Ann — born  29  Sept.  1943 . . . 

Thomas  Kent — born  8  Oct.  1943 . 

Sharron  Lynn — bom  18  Feb.  1944 . 

Karen  Joy — bom  21  Feb.  1944 . 

Nancy  Lynn — born  30  Mar.  1944 . 

Nancy  Ellen — born  6  Apr.  1944 . 

Bari  Louise — bom  16  Apr.  1944 . . 

Karen  Genevieve — born  19  Aug.  1944 . 

Joseph  Allen — born  4  Sept.  1944 . 

George  Sheldon — born  7  Sept.  1944 . 

Margaret  Ann — bom  6  Mar.  1944 . 

Claud  Ann — born  26  Jan.  1944 . 

Helen  Lilias — bom  26  Jan.  1945. — . 

Peggy  Ann — bom  7  Oct.  1945 . 

Diana — born  30  Mar.  1945 . . . 

Brace  Tate — born  25  July  1945 . . 

Diana — bom  7  Sept.  1945 . ~ . 

Linda  Louise — born  26  Oct.  1945 . 

Claudia  Jean — bom  27  Dec.  1945 . 

Jackson  Reid — born  14  Feb.  1946 . 

Rulon  La  Mont — born  19  Apr.  1946 . 

Susan — bom  19  July  1946 . . . . . 

Richard  Allen — born  14  Aug.  1946 . 

Lola  Tamson — born  30  Aug.  1946 . 

William  L.— born  27  Oct.  1946 . 

Mabel  Rochelle — born  27  Nov.  1946 . 

Cathy  Sue- — born  19  Dec.  1946 . 

Charleen  Kay — born  29  Jan.  1947 . 

Richard  Scott — born  3  June  1947 . 

Julie  Ann — born  14  July  1947 . 

Gregory— born  17  July  1947 . 

Kandace  Kay — born  3  Aug.  1947 . 

David  Campbell — bom  25  Dec.  1947 . 

Michael  Dean — born  26  Dec.  1947 . 

Richard  Willard — born  14  Jan.  1948 . 

John  Morgan — born  14  Mar.  1948 . 

Dean  Floyd— born  30  Apr.  1948 . 

Kathleen — born  23  Aug.  1948 . . . 

Richard  Oliver — born  23  Sept.  1948 . 

Ina  Lenora — born  Oct.  1948 . 

Carrol  Jean — born  2  Jan.  1949 . 

John  William — born  20  Jan.  1949 . 

Virginia— born  6  Feb.  1949 — . . . 

Cynthia — born  15  Apr.  1949 . 

Linda — bom  15  Apr.  1949 . 


. .. . son  of  Sharon  and  Margaret  Tate 

. . . son  of  Charles  and  Marjorie  Gray 

. daughter  of  Joffre  and  Louine  Tate 

. . daughter  of  George  and  Lucile  Tate 

. son  of  Ralph  and  Aileen  Tate 

. . . son  of  Thurman  and  Carrol  Shields 

. son  of  Joel  and  Frances  Tate 

. .....daughter  of  Oliver  and  Helen  Perry 

. . . . son  of  Roy  and  Beth  Tate 

. son  of  Elmer  and  Audrie  Tate 

. . . daughter  of  Morley  and  Norma  Atkin 

. daughter  of  Devoe  and  Edith  Mayhue 

. . . son  of  Ralph  and  Aileen  Tate 

. . daughter  of  Thurman  and  Carrol  Shields 

. . son  of  Jack  and  Ruth  Russell 

. . . daughter  of  William  and  Beth  Black 

. son  of  Jack  and  Dorothy  Hollberg 

. daughter  of  Sharron  and  Margaret  Tate 

. . daughter  of  Clarence  and  Thelma  Nobbs 

. daughter  of  Charles  and  Marjorie  Gray 

. . . daughter  of  Joel  and  Frances  Tate 

. daughter  of  Delbert  and  Louise  Barrette 

. . . daughter  of  Lindley  and  Mary  Tate 

. „...son  of  Robert  and  Stella  Sandrap 

. . . son  of  George  and  Lucite  Tate 

. . . . daughter  of  John  and  Alice  Tice 

. .....daughter  of  Claude  and  Ometa  Atkin 

. daughter  of  Harry  and  Lilias  Roberts 

. . . daughter  of  Wendel  and  Gayle  Tate 

. . . daughter  of  Milton  and  Ruth  Lee 

. . son  of  Thurman  and  Carrol  Shields 

. . . daughter  of  Joffre  and  Louine  Tate 

. . . daughter  of  Oliver  and  Helen  Perry 

....daughter  of  Nicholas  2nd  and  Betty  Morgan 

. son  of  Reid  and  Saxon  Bracken 

. . . . . son  of  Ralph  and  Aileen  Tate 

. daughter  of  George  and  Lucile  Tate 

. son  of  Joe  and  Clarice  Lee 

. daughter  of  Lindley  and  Mary  Tate 

. son  of  Beth  Atkin  and  Wm.  J.  Black 

. daughter  of  Del  Barrett  and  Louise  Tate 

. .....daughter  fo  Morley  and  Norma  Atkin 

daughter  of  Clifton  and  Helen  Bracken  George 

. _...son  of  Nicholas  2nd  and  Betty  Morgan 

. . . daughter  of  Ralph  and  Aileen  Tate 

. son  of  Reid  and  Saxon  Bracken 

. daughter  of  Ruth  Tate  and  Milton  Lee 

. son  of  Mary  Campbell  and  Ned  Murphy 

. . . . son  of  Edith  Atkin  and  Dee  Mayhue 

. . son  of  Willard  and  Nadine  Tate 

. son  of  Charles  and  Marjorie  Gray 

. son  of  Floyd  and  La  Nile  Bracken 

daughter  of  Clifton  and  Helen  Bracken  George 

. . . son  of  Oliver  and  Helen  Perry 

. . . daughter  of  Claude  and  Ometa  Atkin 

. daughter  of  Elmer  and  Andrie  Tate 

. son  of  John  and  Alice  Tice 

. daughter  of  Don  and  Ruth  Morris 

. daughter  of  Willard  and  Nadine  Tate 

. daughter  of  Willard  and  Nadine  Tate 


GREAT-GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN  OF  ELIZABETH  TATE 

Heather  Kaye— born  7  Dec.  1942 . daughter  of  Heath  and  Helen  Tate  Fowler 

Karen  Lea— born  9  Dec.  1943 . . . . daughter  of  Hal  and  Marjorie  Tate  Baker 

Jelfrev  Hal— born  25  Sept.  1945 . son  of  Hal  and  Marjorie  Tate  Baker 

Heath  Brent— born  11  Mar.  1945 . - . son  of  Heath  and  Helen  Tate  Fowler 

Sandra  Lee— born  4  Aug.  1947..._ . daughter  of  Fay  and  Barbara  Tate  Buckley 

Susan  Gill— born  21  Nov.  1947 . daughter  of  Hal  and  Marjorie  Tate  Baker 

Steven  LeRoy— born  28  July,  1948 . son  of  Fay  and  Barbara  Tate  Buckley 

Larry  Robert— born  18  Aug.  1948..._ . son  of  Darrell  and  June  late 

Patricia— bom  1  Nov.  1948 . daughter  of  Dean  and  Shirley  Baugh 


Thirty-seven 


PORTRAIT  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  W.  AND 
ELIZABETH  DE  LA  MARE  TATE 


